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PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS 


Forty-fourth Annual Conference Illinois Library Association, 
Chicago, Ociober 24-26, 1940 


Tue FORTY-FOURTH annual conference of the Illinois Library Association was 
held October 24-26 in Chicago (The Palmer House) with an attendance of 552. 
This is believed to be the largest attendance at any I.L.A. conference. There 
were 32 exhibits, also a record number. 


vegional Library Service was the theme of the conference. One of the 
special features was the presence of the new State Library bookmobile, con- 
sidered the first concrete step toward the Illinois Regional Plan. Several 


thousand Chicagoans as well as numerous librarians attending the conference 
visited the bookmobile while it was parked in the metropolitan area. 


The conference opened with a general session Thursday afternoon. A panel 
discussion, “The Community School for Adults, Lincoln Library, Springfield,” 
was followed by a talk by the Rev. Andrew B. Lemke, trustee, Matson Public 
Library, Princeton. A general reception and tea was given by the Junior 
Members organization following this session. 


“THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL FOR ADULTS” 


“The Community School for Adults, 


converted to the leaders as a gesture for 
Lincoln Library, Springfield,” a panel 


their good will. The first step in the 





discussion, was led by Alice M. Farquhar, 
Chicago Public Library; participated in 
by Thomas D. Masters, Lincoln Library 
trustee, Wesley Eastman, Blackburn Col- 
lege, a teacher in the school; Mary E. 
Humphrey, a student; Leslie E. Brown, 
director of the school; and John M. 
Chancellor, A.L.A. adult education spe- 
cialist. 

Dr. Masters related the series of ideas 
which brought about the organization of 
the successful adult school in Springfield 
—the fact that during the depression 
there was a shift from reading of light 
fiction to that of non-fiction and informa- 
tional books; the knowledge of successful 
WPA adult schools; the need for an 
enlightened public in the present demo- 
cratic crisis; the idea that public educa- 
tion ended too abruptly without creating 
sustained interest; and (ffinally Dr. 
Masters’ observations in England of the 
branches of the University of London lo- 
cated in small English communities. 

A survey indicated that there was little 
precedence for such an extension of libra- 
ries into adult education, but that libra- 
rians and educators consulted were 
generally enthusiastic. 

The board, under the leadership of Mr. 
Bunn, envisioned a people’s university, 
the campus of which was the entire city, 
the faculty and students of which would 
be interchangeable, the tuition to be 


direction was the securing of a director. 

Mr. Brown, the director, then told of 
his activities in organizing the school. 
Twelve groups already conducting adult 
education classes in Springfield were 
asked to send representatives to a coun- 
cil which met once a week for three 
months and laid plans. The School was 
promoted on the idea—‘wouldn’t it be 
fun to go to school again.” 

Fifty per cent of the teachers secured 
for the school were high school teachers, 
25 per cent college teachers, and 25 
per cent local business and professional 
men and women. The first term started 
February 19, 1939 (a second term has 
been completed, and a third is to start 
early in 1941) to be conducted one night 
a week (Monday) for ten weeks. The 
Board of Education cooperated in pro- 
viding the high school for the meeting 
place. The best publicity was a series 
of daily newspaper stories over a period 
of six weeks. Questionnaires were of very 
little publicity value. Catalogs of courses 
were sent out and small posters dis- 
tributed. There were 880 students regis- 
tered in this first school. (See ILLtNors 
LIBRARIES, April 1940 for detailed 
account.) 

Professor Eastman gave his favorable 
impression of the educational foresight 
shown by librarians and trustees as evi- 
denced by the community school. He 
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gave brief statistical information, indi- 
cating that the school was generally at- 
tended by the upper middle class, of a 
variety of ages and educational back- 
ground. 

Miss Humphries gave her impressions 
as a student in the school—“The charm 
of going ten nights in the winter is the 
excited talk you have on the way home. 
Five of us in different courses discuss 
the different points brought out in our 
classes, disagree with the _ instructors, 
, lend books to each other and argue about 
our professors. I think the richest thing 
the school has done is the bringing to- 
gether of people in all walks of life.” 

In summing up the discussion Mr. 
Chancellor raised the questions — What 
does all this mean to libraries in smaller 
places? and Is this adult teaching the 
business of the schools or the libraries? 
The library is at the cross-roads. If we 


At the banquet Saturday night Douglas C. 
typography and the history of printing, was the guest speaker. 
talk on “Gutenberg’s Invention of Printing and Its Social Significance.” 





take the initiative in adult education 
leadership in the community now it will 
assure our budget in the next period of 
depression. Springfield’s project is the 
first success case of the library leading 
out and taking that initiative. The 
library will last in the minds of the com- 
munity as an educational leader. If the 
public schools are not of the mind to 
undertake such a project in the com- 
munity, there is no reason why the li- 
brary shouldn’t start the thing. 


We have to decide professional boun- 
daries from the point of view of the con- 
sumers. What is the job to be done in 
the community? Who is going to do it? 
How is it going to be done? Let teach- 
ing be a secondary consideration. The 
first thought should be that education is 
needed. Don’t stick too much to your 
professional boundaries. 


McMurtrie, noted authority on 
He gave an illustrated 


(A copy of 


this talk may be borrowed from the State Library.) 
The annual Friends of the Library luncheon was held Thursday noon, cooper- 
atively sponsored by the Friends of the Chicago Public Library, the I.L.A. and the 


A.L.A. 


The following two talks were given at the general session Saturday morning: 


OHIO DOES IT THIS WAY 


By MitpreD W. SANDOE, Organizer, Ohio State Library 


The Ohio Plan, is simply an attempt 
to make books readily accessible to all 
residents of the state by methods that 
will cost the taxpayers the least amount 
of money. 

We believe that the plan is basically 
sound. For years, the library profession 
has held that books and libraries are a 
necessary complement to the _ public 
school system and as necessary for all as 
a sound basic education is necessary for 
all children of school age. 

That the library is one of the social 
agencies with an important role to play 
in times such as these is not only the 
belief of most librarians but of many 
others as well. Speaking before the 
Friends of the Library group in Cincin- 
nati, Louis Bromfield said: “In my early 
childhood I acquired more from the 
library than any school. . If by any 
chance one day we had to give up one 
system or the other, I would certainly 
say that the college and _ university 
should be the one to go, and the library 
should be the one to be kept, for the 
library reaches everyone. I know 
nothing more beautiful, nothing more 
touching, nothing more wonderful — cer- 


tainly it is far more so than any rich col- 
lege campus—than the reading rooms of 
a great city library, where you can find 
boys and girls, old men and old women, 
middle-aged men and women, reading and 
learning, getting an education. . .. It 
seems to me the library is not only a 
bulwark of democracy, but it is the bul- 
wark of civilization; and whatever we 
can do for it, whatever we can give to it, 
is of the greatest importance, and makes 
us, each one, a good citizen in the battle 
to save and keep democracy, which will 
perish if we do not look out.” 

So far libraries have not been univer- 
sally enjoyed. The American Library 
Association tells us that 42 million of 
our people are without ready access to 
public libraries. 

Not only do we as librarians have the 
problem of reaching 42 million Ameri- 
cans never reached by library service, but 
the additional problem of constantly edu- 
cating new millions each year to the 
value of books. 

On the other side of the picture the 
problem of finances must be faced. We 
are all demanding new services from our 
governmental units— better health pro- 
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tection, better recreational facilities, bet- 
ter educational tools, help in farming, 
help in business, help in building better 
homes in which to live. But we do not 
want to spend all of our income to obtain 
these services. Library service is just 
one of the services we want. Librarians 
and tax experts must find the way by 
which library service can be obtained and 
financed at a reasonable cost. 


Books CLOSE AT HAND 


seven million 
in Ohio than 


Last year 
were read 


more books 
were read in 


1934. Last year approximately $1,157,000 
more was spent on libraries than in 
1934. Two million more residents of the 


state found books so close at hand that 
the incentive to read was stimulated by 
the very accessibility of printed materials. 
Last year many men in overalls covered 
with the soil of their work in the fields, 
or mines, or factories, used books be- 
cause they could get them without the 
barrier of a building between them and 
the books they wanted to read. These 
men got their books from bookmobiles or 
from branch libraries in charge of peo- 
ple they knew, people who had seen them 
before in their work clothes. 

An Ohio paper stated recently: “Many 
of the poorer folks are not able to keep 
themselves fixed up with good clothes. 
Yet they are the very ones who need and 
want a free library service the most. 
They hesitate to go into the library be- 
cause their clothes may be a bit worn. 
If a traveling library could be provided 
which at regular intervals would visit 
various sections of the city, I believe 
that book service would reach a greater 
number of persons and be more effective.” 

At last we feel that in Ohio we are be- 
ginning to reach some of our unreached 
millions. We are carrying books to 
them and trying to make them feel that 
they are at home in the bookmobiles and 
branch libraries now operated in Ohio. 

Perhaps in the story of how we are 
achieving this, you Illinois librarians 
may find something that will help you to 
reach your unserved millions. I hope so, 
for I am sure that you in Illinois face 
this problem just as Ohio faced it in 
1935 and still faces it in 1940. 

In 1935 there were 197 public libraries 
in Ohio. These libraries were giving free 
service only to the local people of the 
taxing units that the libraries had been 
organized to serve. Only seven of the 
state’s 88 counties had complete service. 
In eight counties there were no libraries, 
in the other counties many people lived 
so far from established libraries as to 
be, to all intents and purposes, unserved. 


When a drive of 10 to 30 miles is required 
to secure a book you can hardly call that 
person served. 

To make matters worse, changes in 
the tax laws had given libraries an un- 
certain and uneven source of tax income 
while at the same time requiring them 
to extend free service to all residents of 
their counties. Many libraries were dis- 
carding and losing more books each year 
than they were adding by purchase or 
gift. 

Fortunately for Ohio, Paul Noon had 
been made State Librarian, a short time 
sefore. It was he who suggested state- 
aid to public libraries and got it. By 
the spring of 1935 Ohio was assured of 
$100,000 of state funds for the further- 
ance of public library service. 

Of the 197 libraries only about half 
were receiving sufficient support to render 
efficient service, the rest were barely get- 
ting along. Worst of all a complete pic- 
ture of needs and service could not be 
obtained for state records and reports 
had lapsed during an interval when poli- 
tics ruled the State Library. 

The amount of money available to cor- 
rect existing wrongs was so limited it 
seemed that very careful planning was 
called for. Plans must be based on 
facts—hence the decision to appoint a 
State Library Organizer to the staff of 
the State Library and authorize her to 
make a state survey. 


LIBRARY SURVEY 


This survey was made by counties. 
The main reason for this was the im- 
portance of the county as a unit in Ohio 
and, I believe, in all mid-western states. 
People are accustomed to the county and 
the county officials who run their affairs 
for them. We have the county superin- 
tendent of schools, the county agricul- 
tural agent, the county home demonstra- 
tion agent, the county health nurse, and 
other county’ workers. Furthermore, 
libraries in Ohio are supported by a 
county-wide tax levied on all the stocks, 
bonds and bank deposits owned within 
the county. For all these reasons it 
seemed wise to use the county as a unit 
for the survey. 

The survey showed that in some coun- 
ties there were as many as nine estab- 
lished libraries and yet thousands of 
people were unserved because of their in- 
accessibility to these centers. Many of 
these libraries were in themselves render- 
ing little service. Their book collections 
were not capable of answering the de- 
mands made upon them, their librarians 
were sometimes even less capable of 
meeting the demands made upon them. 
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Ohio was facing two problems—a reme- 
dial program and an extension one. 

It seemed that the extension program 
was both more pressing and more easily 
solvable than the remedial program. 
These small communities without li- 
braries were pressing the state and local 
authorities for service. Most of them 
wanted to establish libraries. Experience 
seemed to indicate that should these 
communities be encouraged to establish 
new libraries, either the new libraries 
would fail to give service because income 
was low, or else they would impose 
a heavy per capita tax on the taxpayers 
in order to get enough funds to give good 
service. 

Again experience came to our aid. The 
six county libraries we had in the state 
showed us that large scale service cuts 
costs. We could get some idea of costs 
of bookmobile service from bookmobiles 
in service, and of branch costs from 
branches being operated. The personal 
experience of the surveyor with both 
bookmobile and _ branch, station and 
school collection service had given her 
some ideas regarding the advisable ways 
of giving extension service. Briefly these 
may be stated as follows: 


EXTENSION METHODS 


(1) Villages of less than 1,000 people 
are most satisfactorily served by book- 
mobile; villages of 2,000 or over, by 
branches. Villages of from 1,000 to 2,000 
people must be examined carefully by an 
experienced worker, for in villages of this 
size it is sometimes best to give service 
in one way, sometimes in another. Be- 
fore a decision is reached many factors 
should be considered—the way the vil- 
lage is laid out; its attraction (to the 
surrounding country side) as a shopping 
center; if it is compact, or if it is spread 
out in such a way that many people can 
be easily served from one or at most two 
locations. If salaries and rent are high 
in the village, bookmobile rather than 
branch service would probably be decided 
upon. On the other hand, if the village 
is a definite shopping center, branch serv- 
ice might be recommended in spite of 
fairly high salary and rent costs. 

(2) That service to centralized schools 
can be satisfactorily and economically 
given by means of bookmobiles. 

(3) That both branch and bookmobile 
service is so much better in results ob- 
tained than service given by station, 
school collection or direct mail service, 
that either branch or bookmobile service 
should be planned for wherever possible. 

(4) That if bookmobile service is 
planned for, a budget of $6,000 should be 
assured. 


(5) That if branch service is planned 
for a budget sufficiently high to cover 
necessary rental, personnel and other 
overhead costs, as well as necessary funds 
for books and supervisory help, should be 
assured. 


PLAN FOR EACH COUNTY 


By going into a county for some three 
to five days it was possible to determine 
pretty well just what work was going on 
in established libraries and to gather the 
climatic, geographic, financial and social 
facts about the county. Counties were 
fitted into one of a number of patterns— 
there were bookmobile counties; counties 
where branches were required; counties 
where branches, stations and school col- 
lection service would get books to most 
of the people; counties where a center 
must be established first and county-wide 
service developed later; counties where a 
center could be supported and no out- 
going service made possible. Keeping all 
of these factors in mind a plan was pre- 
pared by the surveyor for each county. 
Then the librarian and trustees in each 


county were approached and the plan 
explained. 

Usually the plan proposed that the 
largest and strongest library in the 


county be asked to act as extension cen- 
ter library for that county and that it 
start at once to give service to unserved 
parts of the county in the ways suggested. 

If librarians or trustees did not like 
the plan they said so. Final decisions 
were never reached until both the sur- 
veyor and the local people were con- 
vinced a sound plan had been developed. 
When once an agreement was reached, 
the library chosen to serve as county 
extension center began to put the plan 
into operation. The librarian of this 
library or a county extension librarian 
attached to the county extension center 
as a department head, directed the work. 

It was not often that bickering de- 
veloped at these planning meetings. Al- 
most always there was a library so much 
stronger and better prepared to do the 
extension work than the others in the 
county, that to a point this out was 
sufficient to assure its choice as extension 
center library. 

Of course there were times when 
human frailities had to be remembered. 
The surveyor had little difficulty in 
learning all about rival town jealousies 
or rival library jealousies. When such 
were encountered the plan was built up 
around aé_ recognition of these very 
human failings. Centralization was never 
sacrificed but uniformity and conventions 
were. 
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When the plan had been decided on 
and the center chosen, the center began 
to give service by bookmobile or branch 
or station or by a combination of these 
methods to the unserved parts of the 
county. In Ohio no attempt has been 
made to interfere with people already 
served or with the libraries giving this 
service. Extension centers are concerned 
in giving service only to the unserved 
parts of their county. I believe this has 
helped to gain support for the program. 


INCOME SOURCES 


Of course funds were necessary if the’ 
extension department was to function. 
Two sources could be tapped—state and 
local tax income. The state had given 
$100,000 for a two-year period or $50,000 
a year. With 81 counties to be given 
county-wide service it was obvious that 
$50,000 would not suffice. It was decided 
to use state funds to secure local funds, 
the old trick of getting something by 
giving something. I suppose at that 
point the program faced two alternatives: 

(1) Service to a limited part of the 
state with the service paid for from state 
funds and the work directed by state 
employees, or in other words, a com- 
pletely centralized system such as Ver- 
mont is developing. 

(2) Service in all sections of the 
state in which the program could be sold 
and local interest proved by increased 
local tax support from the county-wide 


tax levied to support libraries. This 
alternative meant planning on a state 
scale, but a decentralized system of 
operation. 

We chose the second or decentralized 
plan. We decided that the State Library 
would act as advisor and prodder but 


that state aid would be distributed to the 
centers and the work directed by them. 
In the first place, Ohio laws require the 
levying of the tax which supports libra- 
ries and the law permits all of this to be 
used for library purposes if the county 
tax authorities so authorize. In many 
counties, not nearly all of the fund was 
being used. Consequently, without levy- 
ing a new tax, funds were at hand from 
local sources that could be used. We be- 
lieved libraries had an easier chance to 
secure additional support from local 
rather than from state sources. Since 
this was true the work necessarily must 
be locally controlled. Only local control 
and local interest will secure local tax 


support. 
A Democratic PLAN 
As a whole, encouraging local libra- 
rians to assume responsibility for the 


program has been worth while. Libra-. 
rians and trustees have cooperated whole- 
heartedly. The library trustees feel it is 
their program. They merely turn to us 
for advice and help. The plan has de- 
veloped along such democratic lines that 
not only does the state not dictate to 
local boards or own a single bookmobile, 
or operate a single branch, but even 
county extension center librarians and 
boards do not work alone. Most of them 
use local groups to advise them about 
branch hours, locations, book needs, etc. 
These groups have no legal rights but 
when you see them at work you see the 
democratic principal at work, people de- 
ciding for themselves what they need. I 
don’t believe we can afford to overlook 
any opportunities to give our people a 
chance to practice as well as preach 
democracy. 

So much for the philosophy that un- 
derlies our statewide Ohio library plan. 
In practice, the plan has produced some 
strange offspring. We have been so con- 
cerned with the results that we have 
cared little how we got them. We have 
forgotten conventions and in so doing 
have earned the curses of state examiners 
and the blessings of the rural people. 

There was, for instance, one county 
with a library in the county seat town 
and two small village libraries in villages 
of some 1,200 people each. The county 
seat library while being the largest and 
strongest library was also one of the 
worst libraries in Ohio and one of the 
most complacent. There was little hope 
that this library could, for some time to 
come, be made into a good center. Of 
course, the village libraries were unable 
to act as centers. In fact both were ina 
bad way. Two other villages wanted to 
establish libraries. What we did was to 
organize the two new libraries and then 
persuade the two new ones and the two 
small old ones to pool resources. 

In Ohio, contracts between libraries 
are legal. We got $1,000 for each library, 
added state aid to this $4,000 amount and 
then contracted to turn this over to one 
library. The contract provided that each 
library should be allowed $600 a year for 
local operating expenses but that all 
other money should be used to hire one 
trained librarian, pay her travel expenses 
and buy books for a central collection 
from which each library would draw 
changing collections of books. 


UnortTHopox But EFFECTIVE 


Now here is where we became strictly 
unorthodox. We felt each library should 
have its say about what went on and yet 
we knew a cumbersome set-up would 
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if 28 board members had to be 
rounded up for meetings. Strictly off the 
record, therefore, it was decided to 
organize an extra-legal board consisting 
of one representative from each library. 
Today this board meets with the county 
library supervisor each month, makes de- 
cisions, notifies the board of the library 
handling the funds of its decisions, this 
board re-enacts them making them legal, 
and all is well. The law is complied with 
and yet voluntary centralization and pro- 
portionate representation have been 
achieved. 


result 


Today not only four villages are served 
by this federation of libraries but one 
other village has a branch, five others 
have stations and all county schools re- 
ceive book collections. The budgets have 
been doubled. Everybody is happy—that 
is everybody but the State Examiner. At 
first this Examiner declared it all illegal, 
then she declared it legal but very odd 
then she just gave up and gave it her 
blessing. 





One Ohio county had seven libraries at 
the time of the survey—four fairly large 
and ambitious ones, three small and less- 
ambitious ones. A situation would have 
been created should one of the large 
libraries be chosen and the others 
ignored. Again the federation idea was 
used, but in a simplified form. The 
largest library got the increased funds, 
paid all bills and made and passed all 
necessary motions to establish and oper- 
ate an extension department operating 
branches, stations and collection service 
to county schools. Actually, however, the 
amount of the county budget, the ways in 
which the money was to be spent were 
all the result of decisions reached by a 
county board composed of one repre- 
sentative from each library in the county. 
Simple but effective — legal but a little 
difficult to explain sometimes. I’ve been 
told that I must not drive so fast over 
Ohio roads for if anything happens to me 
no one may ever be able to explain how 
some of the Ohio libraries operate. 


REMEDIAL WORK 


We have been rather proud of the 
remedial work we have managed to do as 
more or less of a side issue. In some 
counties small libraries willing to be 
helped were re-organized by the exten- 
sion center which continued to give them 
supervisory and technical assistance. In 
a few cases small libraries realized that 
branches were stronger than they them- 
selves were and voluntarily joined the 





extension center as a branch of the 
county system. In two of Ohio’s very 
poor southern counties three small libra- 
ries have been much improved by the 
joint hiring of one trained librarian who 
helps all three libraries with their book 
selection, cataloging, club work, publicity 
and extension work. 


Pickaway County has a _ bookmobile 
financed by $3,000 from local county tax 
funds and $3,000 from state-aid. The 
$3,000 of state aid was given on a one- 
year demonstration basis as we wanted to 
see a bookmobile in action in an agri- 
cultural county. We saw it circulate 
72,000 books in eleven months the year it 
started and 83,000 the next year. The 
library in that county that had been 
serving 5,000 local people and all county 
people willing to use it, had been circu- 
lating 44,000 books a year. Last year 
that county read 134,908 books. 


EXTENSION PROGRESS 


Last year seven million more books 
were read in Ohio than were read in 
1934. One and a half million of these 
were circulated by 18 bookmobiles taking 
books to rural people in 17 counties. 
The rest were circulated by the branches, 
stations or other methods used by exten- 
sion center libraries. Today 50 Ohio 
counties have good county-wide service, 
22 have poor service and one county has 
no county-wide service. We are going on 
for I learned the other day that one of 
the counties with poor service will have 
pretty good service soon. It has appro- 
priated $7,200 for bookmobile service 
during 1941. 


There has been no magic formula be- 
hind Ohio’s library expansion during the 
past five years. Ohio has simply tried to 
reach more people and to do so in as 
inexpensive a fashion as possible. The 
service has been given in orthodox 
enough style. If some of our methods of 
getting people to work together have been 
less orthodox we believe this can be con- 
doned by the fact that the end has justi- 
fied the means. 

There are library problems in every 
state and always will be. Ohio still has 
them. We are far from being able to 
breathe a sigh of relief and say “this year 
we will have no problems.” I do say, 
however, that local cooperation of staffs, 
boards and budget commissions, WPA 
help, state-aid and State Library leader- 
ship, working together, have accom- 
plished much. In fact they have changed 


the library map of Ohio. 
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“AND IN ILLINOIS—” 
By HELENE H. Rogers, Assistant State Librarian, Illinois State Library 


And in Illinois—we are presenting to 
you the long-time plan for state-wide 
library service—the regional library plan 
as proposed by the State Library Com- 
mittee to Secretary of State Edward J. 
Hughes who is State Librarian. 

This long-time plan for larger units of 
service, designed to bring books to more 
than one million unserved Illinois citi- 
zens, includes the setting up of regional 
libraries in each of the six library 
regions in Illinois. These regions have 
already been established by the State 
Legislature (1939) and a _ professional 
librarian from each region (two from the 
Chicago area) makes up the State 
Library Advisory Committee. 

The regional plan is flexible and can 
be adapted to meet local conditions. 
Where the population is large enough and 
the resources are adequate, the county 
has proved to be a satisfactory unit for 
library service, but when counties are 
small in population and wealth, several 
may need to join together in order to 
make available a high type of service. 

In a regional library system, books are 
taken to all parts of the region from the 
central (or regional) library, which 
serves to a main reservoir. This 
regional library may be an already estab- 
lished library in the region; in some 
cases it may be necessary to create such 
a library. 

Service from the regional library 
would be given through small units such 
as deposit stations; through bookmobiles; 
supplementary collections to small com- 
munity libraries as well as to schools; 
and through the final incorporating of all 


WPA library centers under the super- 
vision and direction of the regional 


library rather than the State Library. 


SMALL Towns SERVED 


Towns and villages heretofore without 
library service would have their own 
reading rooms and reference collections 
like a separate town library, but unlike 
the present separate town library, could 
draw on the resources of the large 
regional book collection and on the advice 
and help of the experienced and espe- 
cially trained regional librarian. The 
regional library would act as a clearing 
house for supplementary material to the 
libraries in the region and would make 
possible cooperative service throughout 
the region. In all probability there 
would be set up a system of book selec- 
tion that would make available in the 


region at least one copy of all books that 
are recommended as basic for reference. 
Such a plan would make possible stronger 
local service and would extend library 
service to persons living in areas between 
two incorporated communities. It would 
mean library service to all schools. 

Not only can the book collection in the 
region be kept up-to-date by frequent ex- 
changes but the services of an _ able 
librarian and often specialists in various 
fields such as children’s work, adult edu- 
cation and art are shared. Thus the very 
small community has an open channel to 
specialized services as a result of the 
pooling of resources. 


Neep More Books 


In developing this plan, regional libra- 
ries in a district would need additional 
book stock. This might be financed by 
state-aid or federal-aid, both requiring 
legislative action which takes time, and 
until the “if” and “when” of these pro- 
posals is realized, the facilities of the 
State Library are available. 

When rural people establish library 
service, they want it to be a service of 
good quality. This implies public sup- 
port for libraries just as public support 
is provided for schools. An annual in- 
come of $1 per person for libraries serv- 
ing a population of 25,000 or more is 
recommended in the Minimum Standards 
for Public Libraries adopted by A.L.A. 
Counties having a smaller population will 
usually find it better to combine with 
others to make a region large enough for 
effective service. Money may actually be 
wasted by setting up service for too small 
a number of people, for poor service is 
not worth the expenditure of public 
funds. 

Although this program of library 
service is in its infancy in Illinois the 
working structure is set up and it is our 
privilege and opportunity to develop it. 

What can librarians and trustees do to 
further this plan? Each of you should 
consider its possibilities; discuss the 
local situation and needs of library 
service in your region with neighboring 
librarians and with your _ regional 
librarian. 

If your library is one of the 127 libra- 
ries in the state not now getting the 
maximum tax levy your first efforts 
should be to work for an increase in the 
levy. 

You need not wait for federal or state- 
aid to promote the regional plan in 
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your community. There are numerous 
cooperative methods that have been used 
in other sections of Illinois to develop 
regional library service. Some of these 
might be adopted in your community: 


COOPERATIVE METHODS 


(1) The Union Catalog idea can be 
carried out in a region without consider- 
able expense of money if the libra:ies in 
the region would each check the Standard 
Catalog with a symbol designating their 
holdings. In making this check the 
junior colleges and normal universities 
in the area should be included. This 
check list would make it possible for the 
librarian in a given community to tell 
where in that region books listed in the 
Standard Catalog are located. By having 
this information it would make possible 
quicker service through inter-loan _be- 
tween two libraries in the same region 
than to have the request sent to the State 
Library. This idea was sponsored in the 
southern part of the State by the South- 
ern Illinois Library Association. 

(2) Inter-library loans can be taken 
care of by libraries in a region either by 
mail or by the presentation at the lending 
library of the borrower’s card from the 
local library in the community where the 


borrower lives. For instance, a library 
patron from Urbana could get the book 
he needs from the Champaign Public 


Library by presenting his Urbana Public 
Library card. By this method, the patron 
calls for the book his local library is 
securing for his use through inter-library 
loan. 

(3) Reading Courses help promote 
regional service. These can be developed 
through the services of the State Library 
or by the libraries in a given region. A 
number of libraries in the State are using 
our courses and the patrons are receiving 
their books locally. A number of libra- 
ries having an adult education program 
are using the reading guidance services 
from the State Library. Several libraries 
in the State have discussed the possibility 
of having someone in their region who 
could help develop an adult education 
program for all the libraries in the 
region. 

(4) Service to rural schools is being 
extended by bookmobiles cooperating 
with the NYA in several sections of the 
State, and with the county superintend- 
ents of schools in others. The State 
Library bookmobile is now being used in 
a 10-month demonstration in Coles 
County, to “broaden service to rural 
schools” as well as to extend library 
service to all persons in the county. 





(5) In one Illinois community which 
has the only library in the county there 
is very close cooperation between the 
library and the county superintendent of 
schools to give school service. The rural 
school library is housed in the _ public 
library and the public library does the 
cataloging, processing, ordering and 
record keeping of the books lent to rural 
schools. The participation fee of $2 per 
school covers the added cost to the public 
library. Funds are also available from 
the county superintendent’s office for the 
purchase of new material. 


(6) By cooperation of libraries in a 
region with schools now concentrating on 
training in mechanical trades. The MTli- 
nois State Library has cooperated with 
the State Board of Vocational Education 
in taking an inventory of reading ma- 
terials on “Industrial Training for Na- 


tional Defense” available to the 25 down- 
state schools participating in the defense 
training program. Using the Mohrhardadt 


list, a record of holdings is being com- 
piled. With the cooperation of public, 
college, and school libraries, we hope to 


be able to supply those participating in 
the national defense training program 
with the reading materials they need 
when they are needed. 

(7) Several libraries have considered, 
and I think some are adopting the idea 
of library introductory cards for patrons 


moving from one city in the State to 
another. 
(8) There are several libraries in the 


State that have indicated their willing- 
ness to extend service beyond the boun- 
daries of their community. Chicago will 
service any one in the metropolitan area. 
The public library at Anna serves Union 
County. This library is an endowed 
library and the endowment provides for 
county service. The Jacksonville Public 
Library and the Beardstown Public 
Library will serve any one in Morgan and 
Cass counties, respectively. 

(9) Several libraries are participating 
in poster erchange, and in cooperative 
compilation, publication and distribution 


of book lists. 
(10) There are libraries in the State 
that are having cooperative board meet- 


ings to discuss library problems of the 
county. 
(11) It has been suggested, and in a 


fashion has been followed in several in- 


stances, that the book selection commit- 
tees of nearby libraries meet together. 
This does not mean that they buy the 


books together but that they select them 
together so that in a given area there are 
certain books available which may be 
borrowed through inter-loans. 
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(12) There is one county in the State 
in which all the libraries are buying 
books cooperatively. A portion of their 
budget for books is set aside to pool with 
the libraries in the county in making 
book purchases. 


Finally, do not forget that in 1919 the 
Illinois law provided for counties to con- 
tract for service, and in 1921 for “town, 
village and township libraries” to provide 
library service by contract. 


Aithough there has been a _ county 
library law in Illinois since 1919 only 


Chairman: 


two counties, Putnam and Warren, have 
taken advantage of this. Yet in five Illi- 
nois counties there are no local tax-sup- 
ported libraries. In each of 32 other 
counties there is only one public library, 
serving only a portion of the total county 
population. 

The Advisory Committee and the State 
Library can’t develop the regional plan 
overnight, nor can they do it without 
your cooperation and participation, but 
with it, our story will be entitled “And 
in Illinois We Are Developing the 
Regional Library Plan.” 





SECTION 


The Rev. ANDREW B. LEMKE, Princeton 


Officers for 1940-41 


President, 


Irving Dilliard, Collinsville; 
East St. Louis; Secretary, Mrs. J. C. Tjaden, East Peoria; executive committee: 


vice president, Mrs. Alfred E. Steible, 
Mrs. 


Jessie B. Heenan, Streator; Mrs. Edward Buckner, Decatur; Dr. Julian Smith, Belle- 


ville; Benjamin P. Thomas, Springfield. 


In the Friday morning session J. J. Weadock, Jr., chairman, Trustees Section, 


A.L.A., reported on the A.L.A. conference at Cincinnati. 


Mrs. A. W. Errett, trustee, 


Kewanee Public Library discussed “Library Literature for Trustees.” 
At a noon luncheon Chairman Lemke reported on the Library Institute at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, held last summer. 


Mrs. Arne Oldberg, trustee, Evanston Public Library, 
library plan to trustees in the afternoon session. 


of this presentation: 


A Waukegan board member asked if 
it were common practice to have all board 
members bonded as they are in Wau- 
kegan. The policy seems to be entirely 
local. Only treasurers of library boards 
are usually bonded elsewhere. 

One questioner asked if there would be 
local control over the spending of state 
aid funds if a state aid bill should be 
passed. Helene H. Rogers, assistant state 
librarian, replied that there would be 
complete local control except that the 
state might stipulate some educational 
requirements for personnel. Choice of 
personnel under the provision would be 
left to the local board, with no inter- 
ference from state authorities. 

Andrew B. Lemke, chairman of the sec- 
tion, questioned the statement that rural 
areas would benefit most from. the 
regional plan. He thought the central 
depository of reference and unusual books 
would serve well the already established 
libraries. 

Coles County will be the first county to 
have the bookmobile for a demonstration, 
according to Miss Rogers. All personnel 
and other costs will be met by the state, 
but the local groups will decide where 
the bookmobile is to go, and local groups 


presented the regional 
The following discussion grew out 


would say where the regional library 
would be set up if and when one were to 
be established. 

The Trustees Section was offered a 
page in Iruinors Lipraries if sufficient 
material is sent in to fill the page. Trus- 
tees should send news to the secretary of 
the Section, Mrs. J. C. Tjaden, 142 Keil 
Ave., East Peoria, before the 10th of the 
month so that she may send it to the 
State Library by the 15th where it will 
be edited for printing. 

At the close of the meeting, Mrs. Old- 
berg called attention to the fact that 
while the regional plan in its fullest con- 
cept will require funds and time for de- 
velopment, even without such additional 
funds, the basic ideas can be adopted by 
groups of libraries within a given area 
merely through mutual agreements. She 
mentioned several undertakings now 
under way which indicate the type of 
cooperation possible through such agree- 
ments. 

In southern Illinois, a union catalog 
has been sponsored by the Southern IIli- 
nois Library Association to facilitate 
inter-library loans. Each library sharing 
in the project has checked the Standard 
Catalog with a symbol to show its hold- 
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ings. The catalog thus shows at a glance 
where a needed volume may be obtained 
by a library which does not have it. 
Inter-library loans may be secured either 
by mail or in person. 

State-wide reading courses are helping 
to promote regional services. Similar 
courses could be developed by the libra- 
ries in a certain regional district. Some 
libraries have discussed the possibility of 
having someone in their region who 
could help all the libraries as a regional 
reader’s adviser. 

Service to rural schools is being in- 
creased by bookmobiles cooperating with 
the NYA in several sections of the state, 
and with the county superintendents of 
schools in others. The new state book- 
mobile will also increase library service 
to schools. 

Several libraries in 
dicated’ __ their 
service beyond 


the state have in- 
willingness to extend 
the boundaries of their 
communities. Chicago will serve anyone 
in the metropolitan area. The public 
library at Anna serves Union County. 
This library is endowed and the endow- 
ment provides for the county service. 
The Jacksonville Public Library and the 


Beardstown Public Library will serve 
anyone in Morgan and Cass counties 


respectively. In 
the only public library in the county, 
there is very close cooperation between 
the library and the county superintendent 
of schools. The rural school library is 
housed in the public library and the pub- 


one community having 





lic library does the cataloging, process- 
ing, ordering and record keeping of the 
books lent from the rural school library 
to the rural schools. The participation 
fee of $2 per school covers the added cost 
to the public library. Funds are also 
available from the county’ superin- 
tendent’s office for the purchase of new 
material. 

Cooperative board meetings are being 
held by some libraries to discuss library 
problems of their county. In several in- 
stances, the Book Selection committees 
of nearby libraries meet together to select 
books so that in a given area certain 
boecks will be available for inter-library 
loans. In one county, all libraries are 
buying books cooperatively; that is, a 
portion of each book budget is being set 
aside to pool with the book funds of other 
libraries in the county for the purpose of 
agreed upon book purchases. 

Thus, Mrs. Oldberg pointed out, begin- 
nings have been made toward carrying 
out this regional concept for affording 
each and every community the privileges 
of larger book resources. How these and 


other cooperative efforts can be put into 
action is a challenge to and an oppor- 
tunity for every library board in the 
state. 

Following her report on cooperative 


undertakings, Mrs. Oldberg announced 
that an amendment to the Fair Trade Act 
will be presented at the 1941 session of 
the state legislature to insure continua- 
tion of library discounts. 


SMALL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman: Mrs. 


ELEANOR B. MANNING, Quincy Public Library 


“The Illinois Library Law in Its Relation to Income,” a talk by Mrs. Bernice W. 
Karraker, field visitor to public libraries, Illinois State Library, will be printed in a 


future issue. 


“How Shall We Insure the Library?” is the title of a talk by Frank S. Coffin of 


Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Chicago. 
it unadaptable to condensation. 


(The technical nature of the paper makes 
A copy of the complete talk may be borrowed from 


the Illinois State Library by any librarian wishing assistance in planning a program 


for library insurance.) 


THE MAKING OF A BUDGET AND ITS ADMINISTRATION* 


By Mrs. Caro_tyn Brucker, Librarian, Sterling Public Library 


There are three classes of budgets— 
the “unrestricted” or “lump sum” budget, 
the “segregated” budget and the ‘“semi- 
segregated” budget. The difference be- 
tween these lies largely in their varying 
degree of flexibility and freedom of 
transfer. 

The “lump sum” budget grants the 
most freedom to the executive board. It 


may authorize the spending from the 
budget. Items under this system may be 
classed, but the whole is used only as a 
sort of guide and can be changed without 
special authorization. 

The “segregated” budget is just as ex- 
treme in its curbing of the board’s control 
as the unrestricted type is generous. 
Here is a budget with the sum appropri- 
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ated under each classified item, and so 
rigidly set apart that no sum can be 
changed without the consent of the ap- 
propriation body. 

The third type of budget runs an in- 
between course and is designated as a 
“semi-segregated” form. Although pre- 
pared and approved quite as conscienti- 
ously as the segregated budget, this usu- 
ally is not sub-divided with the stressed 
detail that is found in the other form. 
Such items as the board deems necessary 
can be changed without consent of the 
appropriating body. 

An out-moded method in budget-mak- 
ing is to list all the wants of the library 
and then ask for money to cover 
these wants. Here we have no definite 
relation to the absolute needs plus rea- 
sonable aspirations for growth in the 
library’s service. Another method to be 
avoided is to list only the necessary 
items, but to pad them so that even 
though the appropriating body cuts, there 
will be sufficient left in each item to carry 
on the real needs of the library. A libra- 
rian who depends on this method for ob- 
taining funds lays herself open to the 
criticism not only of the appropriating 
bodies, but to the community as a whole 


who feels that she has violated her 
trust. 
Few Meet STANDARD 

The A.L.A. has helped in the question 
of budget making by making a study of 
library finance and service, and giving 
thereby Minimum Standards for Public 
Libraries. See ILimois Lipraries, Sep- 
tember, 1940 for record of how your 
library meets or fails to meet these 


standards. It was found, by considering 
the operating expenses and the services 
of many libraries, that a certain amount 
per capita population was necessary for 
efficient library service. 


In an article on library finance in 
“Current Issues in Library Administra- 
tion,” John Kaiser suggests that we 


should “fix standards of service, compute 
the cost, including the cost of proper 
salaries of all levels and ask boldly for 
the amount needed.” By this means he 
thinks we can raise materially the 
“minimum per capita” figure. According 
to the statistics of Illinois libraries only 
four libraries out of class 5 (10,001- 
15,000 population) listing 23 libraries are 
reaching this standard of $1. Two out of 
class 4 which includes 12 libraries in 
towns of 15,000 to 25,000 population 
reach the per capita suggested. Although 
a number of libraries are receiving the 
maximum of 1.2 mills, this still does not 
bring the figure up to A.L.A. recom- 


mendations, hence Mr. Kaiser’s 
might have some advantages. 
Another basis for budget building is to 
establish a definite relationship between 
the activities of the past year and the 
year that lies ahead. Only under unusual 
circumstances will there be a wide devia- 
tion from the amounts of the year before. 
As for the future, perhaps a new station 
is to be opened, or class room libraries 
increased, or hospital service planned. 
Together with the income standards that 
have been prepared by the A.L.A., there 
also is an outline of services we should 
be able to render the community on the 
income suggested. With these standards 
as guides we can consider the past his- 
tory of expenditures, and look into the 
future needs of the library and thereby 
have a fairly accurate estimate of funds 
necessary to carry out our plans. 


plan 


A DICTATED BUDGET 


Sometimes a budget is thrust on the 
library. The City Council indicates that 
only a certain sum is available for the 
library and that its estimates cannot 
excecd that. This requires expert plan- 
ning on the part of the librarian to make 
the money count for most. 

Librarians differ as to classification of 


budget items. Thomson in his “Reason- 
able Budgets for Public Libraries” lists 
books, building expense, administration 
and miscellaneous, station expense, sal- 
aries, contingency .fund, and extraordi- 
nary expense. Few small libraries 
would have station expense. Extraordi- 
nary expense is used principally for 
building expansion. 

The largest percentage of the budget 
goes for personal service (A.L.A. recom- 


mends 55 per cent) and this comes in 
for criticism from persons who feel that 
no particular training is needed to “pass 
books over a desk.” 

Items that influence the amount spent 
for books include: school service, spe- 
cial collections, and circulation (books 
become “read out”). A.L.A. suggests two 
books per capita in a city of 10,000 to 
100,000 and three books per capita in 
cities of less than 10,000. 

“Shall we rebind more books or buy 
new titles? To place new books on the 
shelves you must include the cost of 
cataloging. The number of books added 
will affect the supply budget as well as 
the cost of binding. Postage, printing, 
etc., are influenced by extension of 
service and the use of inter-library and 
State Library loans. 

Under equipment and repairs comes 
the purchase or rental of such items as 
charging machines, card catalogs, shelv- 
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ing, etc., most of which are dependent on 
the growth of the library. 

Telephone service, light, heat, power 
and water depend again on the com- 
munity. If the library is heated by the 
public buildings department and is 
granted a “free telephone” through affili- 
ation with the city government, it follows 
that there will be less money needed for 
this item. In the case of insurance the 
practice is not standard, as some cities 
set up their own sinking fund to cover 
this item. 

Under miscellaneous, comes the odds 
and ends such as exhibits and librarians’ 
expenses to meetings. 

In this analysis of the budget it is easy 
to see that the percentage allotted to each 
classification must vary somewhat in ac- 
cordance with the library and_ its 
services, and the affiliation of the library 
to the city. 

The next step in budget making, after 
the librarian has made a draft of the 
budget, is to discuss the budget with the 
finance committee and then to present it 
to the trustees for their approval. Fol- 
lowing this, the next logical step is to 
meet with the city finance committee or 
the council. Here comes the opportunity 
to answer questions and to explain the 
library’s needs. Be concise and to the 
point. Talk the language of the city hall. 

In the administration of the library 
budget, experience is perhaps the best 
guide during the current fiscal year. 
Check up with the city financial officers 
occasionally as to the actual amount com- 
ing into the library fund. Frequently we 
forget the income angle of the budget and 
think only in terms of the “expendi- 
tures.” 

Is it wise to spend one-twelfth of the 
income each month? With two definite 
buying seasons for books, a serious handi- 
cap is found if only a certain stipulated 
amount can be spent each month. Fur- 


thermore, 
cuts costs. 

To see if your budget is working it is 
necessary for the library to keep a de- 
tailed and cumulative record of expendi- 


quantity buying of supplies 


tures according to the items in the 
budget. A system of bookkeeping or ac- 


counting must be used, if the librarian 
and the board are to know where they 
stand financially. 

A monthly statement presented to the 
library board has some distinct advan- 
tages, and is the biggest plea a librarian 
can make for proposed changes in the 
budget. If sufficient funds have not been 
set aside for maintenance, and this item 
soon shrinks to nothing, it is apparent 
that something is out of line. Investiga- 


tion of conditions usually bear out the 
suggestions of the administrator. 
QUESTION OF BALANCES 

The question of balances also arises. 


In the general policy of governments each 
fiscal year is considered almost as a sep- 
arate unit. Other than for the retirement 
of bond issues and sinking fund provi- 
sions, appropriations are therefore estab- 
lished annually, and there is no such 
thing as a balance-carrying. Usually any 
unspent portion of an appropriation at 
the close of the year reverts to the city, 
and hence every dollar is spent so that 
there can be no cause for suspicion 
through the presence of a balance that 
the library can stand a cut next year. 
The smaller the library the more 
necessary the budget! Actual experience 
has taught me that the library dollar 
can be stretched much farther on a 
budget plan. Carefully planned and 
systematically executed spending makes 
for more efficient service. Wise, eco- 
nomical management of public funds is a 
requisite of our profession today. 





* Abridged. 


CAN I AFFORD HOSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE?* 


By SetMa Linpem, Librarian, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago 


The public library doors are open to 
all members of a community. Must the 
citizen be deprived of the privilege of 
using his library when he becomes ill? 
Although members of his family may get 
books for him if they will, the personal 
attention of the librarian in selecting 
books that are suitable for his mental 
and physical condition is important. This 
temporary service may lead to a lasting 
interest in good literature. 

Many people who have never formed 
a reading habit, when hospitalized be- 
come a fertile field for the librarian— 


the professional and business man who 
has been so limited to his professional 
or trade journals, with little time to read 
anything else; the busy housewife and 
mother; the semi-literate who has not 
been introduced to the type of books 
which he can comprehend; and the shy 
country dweller. 

According to authoritative medical 
leaders, properly selected books can con- 
tribute to the relaxation of minds and 
bodies and thus serve as a definite ther- 
apeutic agent. Picture the restless, ner- 
vous patient who must be prepared for 
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a thyroidectomy; or the patient with a 
fractured bone who must spend weeks 
or months in the same position; or the 
homesick child; or the patient whose 
loss of eyesight contributes to his help- 
lessness and irritability. The right novel 
to sooth shattered nerves; a good travel 
tale to speed away the hours; good pic- 
ture books and magazines for children; 
and talking books for the blind may be 
definite aids in treatment. Books printed 
in large type have a favorable psycho- 
logical effect. The best of the library’s 
collection should be available to the sick. 
A surgeon writes, “From the standpoint 
of the attending physician a selected and 
directed line of reading is advantageous 
as a diversion of thought tending to keep 
the patient from becoming introspective 


and magnifying to himself seeming de- 
lays in progress and false impressions 


of the hospital service. 
librarian is needed in 
to mentality.” Likewise, patients wel- 
come guidance in deeper realms. of 
thought. 

Hospital library service can bring last- 
ing friendship for the library. Often 
patients volunteer to contribute money 
or books to sustain the service, but they 


Guidance by the 
direct proportion 


must never be made to feel that such 
a contribution is obligatory. Rental 
charges should never be made. 


Publicizing the interesting and human 
aspects of hospital work often get results 
in bringing new friends and gifts. The 
librarian should enlist the support of 
civic clubs, lodges, women’s clubs, and 
church groups in fund raising. Such 
methods as benefits, teas, doughnut and 
coffee sales, or a special Hospital Day 
may be used. Hospital women’s boards 
and civic charitable organizations can 
give valuable assistance. 

A thorough educational 
excellent health, much 
ability to stimulate 
ing spirits, are 
for the hospital 
gent librarian 
doctor in 
in specific 
for selection 
should 


background, 
energy, and the 
and hearten waver- 
necessary qualifications 
librarian. The _ intelli- 
will seek advice of the 
types of literature to exclude 
eases, but the responsibility 
rests on the librarian. She 
keep the medical staff informed 
about recommended books. Only when 
the librarian and physician work to- 
gether can the library become of real 
therapeutic value. 

Since few hospitals have the money or 
facilities for their own library, the re- 
sponsibility for the expansion of hospital 
service rests heavily upon the _ public 
libraries. 





* Abridged. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE LIBRARIAN, THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS, AND THE CITY OFFICIALS* 


By Betta STEUVERNAGEL, Librarian, Belleville Public Library 


Every librarian should know the state 
library law perfectly to be able to advise 
the library board at every turn. The 
library budget, a part of the annual re- 
port of the board, is to be sent to the 
Mayor and Council within 15 days after 
the close of the fiscal year. Shortly after 
the beginning of the new fiscal year the 
appropriations ordinance is passed by the 
Council. The tax levy ordinance, usually 
passed during the summer, fixes the 
amount that the library will receive in 
the next collection of taxes. This amount 
must not exceed 1.2 mills on the dollar. 

“The Library Board shall have the ex- 
clusive control of all moneys collected for 
such library and deposited to the credit 
of the Library Fund and shall be kept 
separate and apart from other moneys of 
said city. Such fund may be drawn upon 
by the proper officers of said library, upon 
the properly authenticated vouchers of 
the Library Board.” Once the money is 
turned over to the Board, the Council can 
no longer dictate how it is to be spent. 
The Board and librarian should do their 


utmost to secure for the library all that 
it is entitled to receive. Failing this we 
should retreat in a gracious manner, but 
marshall our forces for the next year. 
Friendliness, patience, and good sports- 
manship are essential. 


We should be 
finance problems, realizing that the 
library is only one of the city depart- 
ments. Follow the meetings of the Coun- 
cil; discover where the weakness lies in 
the attitude of the members toward the 
library. Try to correct this but do not 
antagonize them. Make the library a dis- 
tinct factor in community life, as indis- 
pensable as the fire department. Make its 
services so efficient that the citizens will 
demand support of the library. This will 
take time. 


aware of municipal 


It is good liasion work between the 
library and the city hall if an alderman 
is a member of the Library Board. He 
will understand the library problems and 
be a friend at court when appropriation 
time comes around. 
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Use the annual statistical report issued 
by the State Library as a weapon to get 
funds. Study. how your library meets or 
fails to meet the minimum standards. It 
may reveal your method of spending the 
library dollar is counter-clock to the 
standard way. Take this report to the 
Board meeting and analyze it for them— 
why you are on the honor roll or why 
you are not meeting certain standards. 
It is likely that the latter is because you 
need more money. Whenever you are 
asked to sit in on a conference or Coun- 


ACCOU!NTING METHODS FOR 





cil meeting go prepared to present the 
library’s situation frankly. 


Look for new plans of attack to replace 
old. The new opportunity is the regional 
idea for extension of service with state 
and federal funds. It seems to be the 
only thing that will help us if increasing 
the tax rate is impossible and if increas- 
ing your taxing area is likewise impos- 
sible. Keep abreast of the growing idea 
of regional service. 


* Abridged. 


THE SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By Frances Horpsrook, Librarian, Park Ridge Public Library 


I shall tell you how we handle the ac- 
counting in our library. We have two 
sources of income,—the tax money which 
we receive from the city treasurer and 
the petty cash, including all we take in 
at the library,—fines, rentals, gifts, etc. 

The tax money is collected by and re- 
mains in the hands of the city treasurer. 
As the taxes come in, he deposits our 
share in a special library account in the 
local bank. We have nothing to do with 
this account. It is part of the city’s 
system of accounting, not ours. Each 
month he sends us an itemized statement 
of our account, with a monthly revenue 
report of collections on uncollected tax 
levies. 

When we are ready to make out our 
budget at the beginning of our fiscal year, 
the city treasurer notifies us as to the 
amount we can expect to receive, de- 
termined by the assessed valuation and 
what our rate is to be, and we make our 
budget accordingly. We then send hima 
copy of the budget and he has mimeo- 
graphed forms made out, listing each 
heading of our budget, with a code num- 
ber for convenience assigned to each. 
He allocates our available funds accord- 
ingly, and every month he sends us one 
of these forms, showing the amount 
assigned for each heading and how 
much we have spent for each, and each 
balance. Of course we are sometimes in 
the red in some particular item, but that 
is not important as long as we keep 
within our total for the whole budget. 


All bills come to the library and are 
signed by the librarian. The treasurer of 
the library board checks over the bills 
with the librarian in advance of the 
board meeting. Then a list of the bills 
is made and the treasurer presents this 
to the board for their approval. When 
the bills have been approved vouchers are 
made out and sent to the city hall. We 
use a combined form of voucher and 


check, and for the payment of bills, we 
make out the voucher and two dupli- 
cates. The original voucher is signed by 
the president and treasurer of the library 
board and by the city treasurer. The city 
treasurer then makes out the check and 
sends it back to the library to be mailed 
out by the librarian. One duplicate 
voucher is kept on file at the library and 
one is sent to the city treasurer. 

The paid bills are kept on file in the 
library, with the voucher number on 
each bill. The recent bills are filed by 
months, but they are permanently filed 
under budget headings. 

Every three or four months the libra- 
rian makes up a statement showing, for 
each item of the budget, how much has 
been spent to date and the estimated ex- 
penditure for the balance of the year. 
The total of these is checked against the 
balance on hand in the city funds plus 
the petty cash account, plus the estimate 
of future receipts for the year (which 
estimate the city treasurer furnishes). 
This serves as a check on our funds and 
shows if we are keeping within our 
budget. 

The city books are audited once a year, 
and our finance committee of the library 
board examines this audit to make sure 
that we are getting all we are entitled 
to. We also keep a single entry book 
which is a duplicate of the city’s books 
and so is not audited. 


We now come to the petty cash ac- 
count. We keep about $10 on hand at 
all times for making change. The rest 
is deposited in a checking account in the 
local bank. A pad is kept on the charg- 
ing desk and each time money is taken 
in, it is entered on the pad. We have 
three columns, one for fines, one for 
rentals, and one for non-resident fees, 
sale of books, etc. At the end of the 
day, the cash is balanced adding the 
record on the pad to the balance at the 
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beginning of the day and subtracting any 
deposits or payments made during the 
day. The assistant at the desk at clos- 
ing time makes out a slip showing the 
exact amount of cash on hand and puts 
it in the cash-box, and takes the money 
to the police station for safe-keeping 
(this precaution after a series of rob- 
beries). The assistant who opens up in 
the morning calls for the money and 
checks it with the slip in the cash-box. 

A cash-book is kept showing receipts 
from fines, rentals, sale of books, non- 
resident fees and gifts. Expenditures are 
also shown—books, supplies, postage, 
freight and express, etc. We buy all our 
new fiction and replacements from this 
fund; non-fiction, reference books and 
children’s books are purchased from city 
funds. The librarian has authority to 


pay small bills from the petty cash ac- 
count. When such expenditures are made, 
receipts or other memorandums are put 
in the cash box. When larger bills are 
paid from the petty cash fund the checks 
are made out by the librarian and signed 
by the president and treasurer of the 
board. 

Librarians are often known as keepers 
of books. From the foregoing paper you 
can see that this is true in more ways 
than the public would ever guess. Many 
librarians begrudge the time spent on 
bookkeeping as being that much time 
taken from their proper “bookly” duties. 
Accounting is important and must be 
done, but one need not make a fetish of 
it. The best system is one that gives 
all the information necessary in the sim- 
plest form possible. 


REFERENCE AND LOAN SECTION 


Chairman: 


Harriet M. SKoeu, Illinois State Library 


“The National Emergency and Book Service,” a talk by Elinor Johnson, Moline 
Public Library, before this section meeting was printed in the December issue. 
“Promoting the Library Through Public Relations,” a talk given by Mildred E. 


Bruder, Chicago Public Library, 


will be printed in a future issue. 


DISPENSERS AND COUNSELLORS* 


By Lituian Kent, Librarian, Vespasian-Warner Public Library, Clinton 


Our aim is to bring people into con- 
tact with books. “Our profession needs 
more librarians especially trained in the 
social aspects of their job, wise and in- 
genious, capable of understanding.” We 
need not only to build up a good book 
collection but we need to know the peo- 
ple who may use the books. Does the 
library have on its staff counsellors as 
well as dispensers? 


Work in adult education, hospital 
service, Americanization, readers’ guid- 
ance,—all are in the nature of counsel- 
ling. Young people are more and more 
turning to the public library for voca- 
tional guidance. In Clinton the public 
library cooperates with the school library 
in serving children. The public library 
is open five hours after the school library 
has been closed. The high school prin- 
cipal is on the library board. To have 
grown men and women, many of them 
prominent, who once used the library as 
children, return for a chat with the libra- 


rian, is one of the 
counselling. 


As a summer project for children at 
Clinton we conduct a reading club and a 
travel club. On Saturday mornings a 
group assembles for a “tour” with a 
library friend as conductor. We have 
motored to the New York World’s Fair 
with technicolor films, have taken a trip 
to Alaska with the county superintendent 
of schools. We have listened to a “talk- 
ing book.” 

When school begins, elementary grades 
are invited to the public library with 
their instructor. Parents often learn of 
the public library through their children. 
No educational service can claim a 
greater variety of services than the pub- 
lic library. The ideal public library 
enters all phases of education and 
reaches all types and ages of people. It 
is the “people’s university.” 


recompenses for 


* Abridged. 
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WHAT WE HAVE AND HAVE NOT: POSSIBILITIES IN LIBRARY 
COOPERATION 


A Symposium with Eart W. Brownine, Librarian, Peoria Public Library, Presiding 


Mr. Brownine: The inter-library loan 
is really the first, or introductory step 
toward showing what could be accom- 


plished if we had county or regional 
library service. 
There are many books which the 


smaller library would like to have but 
cannot afford to own because of the high 
price or because of the limited use that 
would be made of such books. The larger 
libraries are able to buy books in this 
class and, after the first popularity is 
over, are able to lend these books to the 
smaller libraries. 

Many of us have availed ourselves of 
the privilege of borrowing on _ inter- 
library loan from the libraries repre- 
sented on this program. Sometimes we 
are unreasonable in our requests, perhaps 
because we do not know or have for- 
gotten just what classes of material we 
should expect to be lent by these libra- 
ries. Here are statements of _ inter- 
library loan policy of eight libraries: 


THE LIBRARY OF THE ART INSTI- 
TUTE OF CHICAGO 


By ETHELDRED Appot, Librarian 


The Library of the Art Institute of 
Chicago has three divisions; the Ryerson 
Library, the Burnham Library of Archi- 
tecture, and the Department of photo- 
graphs, slides and other reproductions. 

Because this is the third largest col- 
lection in the United States devoted ex- 
clusively to the fine arts, we respond as 
fully as circumstances permit to requests 
for inter-library loans. However, the 
45,500 volumes are primarily for reference 
use. Many of the books are not only ex- 
pensive and long since out of print, but 
under present circumstances, impossible 
to replace. 

With the exception of such books and 
of bound periodicals, we willingly and 
frequently lend books to libraries any- 
where in the middle west. The Burnham 
Library has a considerable file of dupli- 
cate unbound architectural magazines 
which may be borrowed. 

The Ryerson Library has a so-called 
“Traveling Library” consisting of a few 
general books and pamphlet material on 
individual artists which are lent for 
transportation charges and a small rental 
fee. The many letters asking for infor- 
mation or advice on specific art objects, 


or in planning club programs receive 
prompt attention. 

The comprehensive files of slides, 
photographs, and other reproductions 
illustrating all phases of the history of 


art, are lent free to educational and re- 


ligious organizations in Chicago. When 
sent elsewhere transportation and a 


rental fee is charged. The amounts so 
received supply the only funds available 
for purchase of new material. 

Statistics of loans of slides, photo- 
graphs and other reproductions for 1939 


are as follows: 1,797 orders filled in 
Chicago; 332 in Illinois; 175 elsewhere. 


Total items lent, exclusive of Art Insti- 
tute use was 61,081. 

The Art Institute owns one film which 
shows the casting of the bronze horses, 
now in Grant Park, by the sculptor, Ivan 
Mestrovic. It is of standard size, 35 mm., 
and takes 27 minutes to show. Appli- 
cation and regulations for loan should be 
made to the Superintendent’s Office. 

Admission to the Library is free on 
Wednesday and Saturday and_ three 
evenings a week during the school year. 
Those needing to use the Library for 
serious study for a short period or regu- 
larly may receive a free ticket of admis- 
sion by applying in person to the Library. 


THE CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 
By Caru B. Ropen, Librarian 


What the Chicago Public Library can 
do in the way of inter-library loans is 
largely conditioned by several circum- 
stances. One is the extent of its re- 
sources. The Public Library occupies a 
definite place in the hierarchy of Chicago 
institutions and devotes itself chiefly to 
the service of the “common reader,” 
while the Newberry, the John Crerar, 
and the university libraries supply the 
wants of the scholar and the specialist 
in the higher fields of research. The 
Public Library, therefore, does not carry 
its collections in any department of 
knowledge beyond the probable needs of 
its own constituency which, however, 
does not by any means denote a very 
narrow limitation, particularly since the 
Public Library is the only one that lends 
books for home use. It should also be 
mentioned that, before the advent of 
these great special libraries, the Public 
Library was the only library in Chicago 
and recognized no limitations whatever 
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toward readers 
In those days, under the 


in its 
and students. 
famous Dr. Poole, it laid the foundations 
for special and complete collections in a 
number of subjects, some of which have 


responsibilities 


been kept up although most were re- 
linquished to the _ reference libraries 
when they were organized in the late 
nineties. 

Another circumstance that affects our 
ability to respond to calls for  inter- 


library loans, is the very heavy demand 
made upon us by our great local body of 
patrons, to whom we owe our first and, 
in fact, our only duty, and to whose 
service we are perhaps more strictly 
committed than are the other local libra- 
ries not organized under the very definite 
provisions of a state and municipal law. 

The Public Library, is, therefore, 
obliged to consider requests for loans 
from out-of-town institutions in the light 
of these conditions and, while it is 
always glad to respond so far as possible 
to calls for loans of books for legitimate 
and urgent use elsewhere, it is some- 
times compelled to return such requests 
unfilled because of the prior claims of its 
local patrons. 

The Library of Congress defines books 
subject to inter-library loan as those re- 
quired in serious research and _ not 
easily procurable in_ local libraries. 
While we do not pretend to adhere to 
such strict and concise limitations, 
especially in our relations with the libra- 
ries of our own state whom we make a 
special effort to serve to the extent of 
our abilities, we nevertheless regard 
these definitions as a useful guide and 
one to which we must sometimes refer in 
our response to requests for inter-library 
loans. 

In general the Public Library will re- 
spond to calls for books available for 
circulation, except, of course the most 
recent and such as are currently in the 
hands of borrowers or on reserve. Books 
starred for reference use are less readily 
sent away although that is sometimes 
done with the Reference Department’s 
consent. Books on subjects of great cur- 
rent interest are usually withheld. At 
present, for example, we should hesitate 
to part with anything in the technical 
fields dealing with tue production of 
munitions, armament, with defense and 
the national crisis, and with the arts of 
warfare. In Americana, especially of the 
colonial period, the Middle West and the 
frontier, we are generally able to respond 
to calls for titles except some of the 
rarest. We also have a complete collec- 
tion of the old British and American 
periodicals included in Poole’s Index 
(besides, of course, all those indexed in 


the Reader’s Guide and other current 
indexes). But we are very much more 
inclined to urge out-of-town applicants to 
let us supply photostat copies of the 
articles they need than to risk the loss 
of a bound volume in _ transportation. 
Photostats usually cost less than ship- 
ping charges. 

Photostats can also be supplied of 
articles in the Chicago newspapers, of 
which the Library has a nearly complete 
file from 1834 to date, but accurate data 
must be provided by the applicant for 
easily locating such _ articles. Which 
leads to the general statement that the 
Library cannot undertake to do “inter- 
library” reference work or to respond to 
requests for “something” on a_ given 
subject. 

Books in foreign languages, of which 
the Library has 28 collections, can be 
borrowed as needed but not in continuing 
loans, as for a local patron who would 
like to read all of our Lithuanian novels 
in succession. Books for the blind are, of 
course, available to any sightless reader 
anywhere within the area within which 
this Library is the designated depository 


—roughly the Middle West. Lantern 
slides in sets are occasionally lent, 


though with great reluctance because of 
the danger of breakage. Music loans are 
also restricted to the most urgent needs. 

The so-called inter-library loan  be- 
tween a large library which never has to 
borrow and a smaller one which rarely 
has to lend, is after all a pretty one- 
sided transaction and a fairly burden- 
some one to the lending institution. It 
entails expenditures of time and labor, 
in packing and shipping, not seldom ex- 
tensive correspondence, and, once in a 
while, extra effort to recover the books. 
The best we can say is that all things 
considered, we will do the best we can. 

Mr. BrowninG: The newspaper index 
which Mr. Roden has mentioned should 
prove of help on many occasions even 
though it can not be borrowed. 

In Peoria, with the help of WPA work- 


ers, we have indexed the local papers 
through 1862. These papers have proved 
especially rich in central Illinois his- 


torical material and in biographical ma- 
terial. We hope other libraries will feel 
free to write us for references along 
these lines. 


THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY 
By GeorGe B. Ut ey, Librarian 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, is a 


reference library, one meaning of that 
term being that all its books are for use 
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in its building, and may not be lent for 
home use. Theoretically, at least, all 
books possessed by the Library are as- 
sumed always to be under its roof ready 
and waiting for the reader who calls for 
them. In consequence, the Newberry has 
no formally recognized arrangement for 
lending books, not even as inter-library 
loans. 


Occasionally, however, from certain de- 
partments and within certain categories, 
inter-library loans are made, chiefly to 
college, university, reference and other 
scholarly libraries. As the Library has 
no fixed inter-library loan rules and 
regulations, each request is considered on 
its merits and as a procedure outside its 
regular routine. The serious require- 
ments of scholars and research workers 
are given primary consideration, although 
the needs of the serious general reader 
who is pursuing a particular study are 
met when feasible. No loans are made 
from the following special departments, 
or from the following special groups: 


(1) Edward E. Ayer Collection on the 
North American Indian; (2) John M. 
Wing Foundation on the History of 
Printing; (3) Louis-Lucien Bonaparte 
Collection on European Linguistics; (4) 
Genealogy and Local History; (5) Manu- 
scripts; and (6) Parts of a set, individual 
volumes of which would be difficult to 
replace. 


Books will not be lent which are 
thought to be quite or nearly irreplace- 
able, or, on the other hand, so recently 
published as to be easily acquired by the 
requesting institution. As the needs of 
the Library’s own clientele must be first 
considered, no books can be lent which 
are in frequent use locally. 


It may be surmised that 
mentioned restrictions cover nearly all 
the books in the institution. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. Of its more than 
half a million volumes probably at least 


the above- 


400,000 fall within the groups and 
classes from which the Newberry, not- 
withstanding its obligations as a ref- 


erence library, occasionally makes inter- 
library loans. These loans are chiefly in 


the fields of literature, language, folk- 
lore, history (except local), music, 


biography, and other specialized subjects. 
The Newberry Library will carefully con- 
sider each serious request for scholarly 
material which cannot be more conveni- 
ently obtained elsewhere and will help to 
promote the aims of scholars when it is 
ecnvinced that an inter-library loan will 
so serve and that it can be feasibly made 
consistent with its obligations and com- 
mitments. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
LIBRARY 


By KATHERINE M. Hatt, Reference 
Librarian 


The University of Chicago Library does 
the greatest volume of inter-library-loan 
service of any library in the United 
States, with the exception of the Library 
of Congress. This is due to the fact that 
we are the largest library in this region. 

The purpose of the inter-library-loan 
system is to supplement the scholarly re- 
sources of other institutions in research 
work; and in conference with this, uni- 
versity and college libraries are by far 
our biggest borrowers. Public libraries 
come next, and to special libraries, insti- 
tutions, and business houses we lend a 
fair amount. 

We lend the greater part of our books 
in the state of Illinois and we shall be 
glad to cooperate further with the State 
Library whenever possible in extending 
this service to any libraries they may 
refer to us. 

(1) County histories, especially Illi- 
nois. Our collection of county histories 
is a growing collection; just at present I 
would call it only a fair collection. Illi- 
nois is the best represented. We are 
willing to lend this material. 

(2) Genealogy. In this subject we 
are not very helpful. A small collection, 
but what we have, with the exception of 
reference books, we will lend. 

(3) Foreign languages. We are strong 
in this topic, both in the study and his- 
tory of languages and in the history of 
literature and the literature itself. We 
will lend whenever possible. Much of 
the late material in languages is needed 
by our students. 


(4) Law books. These never circu- 
late. 
(5) Medical and surgical books. Good 


collection. We do not like to lend books 
in this field printed in the last five years, 
as they are needed too much here. We 
do lend older editions for a short period. 

(6) Scientific books and _ journals. 
Good collections. The same thing is true 
of this type of book —late editions are 
usually too much in use here to warrant 
sending them out on loan. Early editions 
we can usually lend. Journals circulate 
for one week, and we would rather fur- 
nish photostats of current material if 
possible. Medical journals circulate for 
the same length of time, but we do not 
lend the current year. 

(7) Technical books and 
Good collections in this field. 
lend these books and 
available. 


journals. 
We will 
journals when 
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Out 


(8) 
these, charging more insurance on them 
because of their rarity. 


of print books. We lend 


(9) Books for the blind, phonograph 
records, slides, and motion picture films. 
We do not have a collection of these in 
our libraries. 

(10) Music. We have a fairly good 
and growing collection of music. We 
lend whatever material is available in the 
study and history of music. The music 
itself, symphony scores, chamber music, 
etc., we lend if we have duplicate copies, 
and we have a fairly good duplication in 
the works of the most famous composers. 

When requesting books give as full 
bibliographic information as possible— 
author’s full name, complete title, and 
date. 


THE ILLINOIS STATE HISTORICAL 
LIBRARY 


By Paut M. ANGLE, Librarian 


The Illinois State Historical Library is 
a research library, and therefore it must 
emphasize the conservation and ready 
accessibility of its book collection. Its 
trustees, however, will cooperate with 
other libraries in the matter of loans as 
far as they possibly can without impair- 
ing the performance of the library’s basic 
functions. 

The policy of the Illinois State His- 
torical Libary with reference to lending 
material most frequently requested is as 
follows: 

Local History. In general, local history 
is not subject to inter-library loan. 
However, second copies in Illinois local 
history are being added rapidly and these 
copies will be sent on loan. Inquiry 
should be made for specific titles before 
rejecting a patron’s request. 

Genealogy. This is not subject to 
inter-library loan. However, the reference 
staff of the Historical Library will supply 
data on genealogical questions, either to 
libraries or individuals. But the ques- 
tions must be specific. Time is not avail- 
able for establishing long ancestral lines. 

Lincolniana. By reason of the recent 
acquisition of the Horner Collection of 
Lincolniana, the Historical Library now 
possesses duplicate copies of most titles 
in this field. Eventually, many of the 
duplicates will be disposed of, but it is 
the intention of the Trustees to retain 
second copies of titles in most demand so 
that requests for inter-library loans can 
be granted. 

General. As far as the general book 
collection of the Historical Library is 
concerned, any title which is not (a) 


difficult to replace, (b) financially valu- 
able, (c) in frequent demand, will be 
sent on inter-library loan. 

Photostats. Commercial photostat serv- 
ice at reasonable prices is available in 
Springfield, and the Historical Library 
will make arrangements for photostating 
material from its collection without 
charge for its own service. Photostating 
of manuscripts, newspapers and rare 
books is permitted in nearly all cases. 
As yet, there are no facilities for micro- 
filming. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 


(From a letter written to Miss Skogh by 
Theodore Koch, Librarian) 


“We have been lending material to 
other college and university libraries and 
individuals doing serious research as far 
as our resources have permitted. How- 
ever, the subjects which you list are for 
the most part those in which we are 
either deficient, for example county his- 
tories and genealogy, or in which our 
students make such heavy use that we 
would not be able to lend the books. 
This is true of books in foreign languages, 
law books, medical and surgical books, 
scientific books and journals, technical 
books and journals, especially engineer- 
ing. If urgent, books in law, medicine 
and engineering would be_ available. 
However, our collection in engineering is 
very limited at present and probably we 
would not have books in that field which 
would not be available in other libraries 
with larger collections. 

“We do not have books for the blind, 
phonograph records, slides or motion 
picture films. Out of print books in many 
fields would be available.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
LIBRARY 


(From a letter written to Miss Skogh 
by Carl M. White, Director) 


“Our opportunities for lending to other 
libraries are limited pretty strictly to the 
type of service implied in the Inter- 
library Loan Code. This means that we 
lend books for research work, not for 
general reading. Books are not loaned 
for classroom use, debating societies, or 
similar purposes. Those requesting books 
for other purposes besides research are 
obliged to come to the Library, and even 
then we are not able to accommodate all 
of those who apply. Our books in the 
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field of genealogy do not circulate. We 
can not encourage any very great lending 
in the field of music. We have _ prac- 
tically no books in Braille, and no talk- 
ing books. We are likewise unable to 
supply any phonograph records, slides, or 
motion picture films. 

“In answer to your 
“Can you offer help to Illinois libraries’ 
in any of these fields, I shall say that in 
the case of the other fields mentioned in 
your letter (county histories, foreign 
language books, law, scientific, medical, 
and technical books, journals, and out of 
print books) we shall be happy to re- 
ceive requests, but the requests will be 
examined individually and action taken 
on them in the light of the limitations 
stated above.” 


direct question 


, 


THE JOHN CRERAR LIBRARY 


Mr. Brownine: Dr. J. Christian Bay, 
Librarian of the John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, was to tell you what his library 
can lend you. Unfortunately for us, he 
has been called out of town. He has, 
however, sent a letter, the contents of 
which I will summarize for you. 





Dr. Bay states that outside of current 
material, rare and costly books and ma- 
terial in much demand, the John Crerar 
Library is prepared to lend almost any- 


thing in their collection. He feels that 


the library’s policy of liberality along 
this line has been fully justified by 


service they have been able to render a 
steadily increasing number of libraries 
throughout the United States. The John 
Crerar Library is especially strong in 
technical and business books and books 
on the various sciences. 

In my own case, there is no library 
from whom we borrow more frequently 
or from whom we get more generous 
help. I suggest that you try the John 
Crerar Library the next time you have a 
request for technical or scientific ma- 
terial which you can not supply from 
your own collection. 

If and when we have regional library 
service, not only these occasionally 
needed books will be available for inter- 
library loan, but every volume in the 
regional collection. Each small library 
will not only have the use of the books 
it buys, but may, through inter-library 
loan, have the use of the books the other 
libraries have purchased, as well as those 
in the central regional library. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman: 


D. GENEVIEVE Dixon, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka 


Officers for 1940-41 
Chairman, Helen Sattley, librarian, Haven School, Evanston. 
Secretary, Margaret Glenn, librarian, Champaign High School. 


THE PRESENT CONCEPT OF CIVIC EDUCATION 


A Digest of Conversation between DONALD FRISBIE and WILLIAM GANNAWAY. 
New Trier High School, Winnetka 


In the past the home has played a 
large part in the matter of civic con- 
sciousness. Much of this educational re- 
sponsibility is now shared by the schools. 
The student representation in school 
government is making a contribution in 
character education, taking the place of 
the old disciplinary system centered in 
the principal’s office. Under the new 
democratic system students have a 
responsibility for their own conduct. 

Students should assume some responsi- 
bility in the service of the school library. 
In many places they check attendance, 
assist in the reserve room, etc., thus 
acquiring the attitude that they are a 
working part of the library. 

The developing of reading ability is an 
important phase in civic education. 


Ability to find truth in reading material; 
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enlarging reading interests—are two es- 
sentials. 

Teachers need to make better use of 
the school library. They should assist in 
making recommendations for purchase of 
books; they should learn to use the 
catalog; the vertical file for pamphlet 
material. 

To develop an active interest in public 
affairs, it was suggested that student 
discussion groups be formed and _ that 
students be encouraged to listen to such 
radio programs as the Town Hall of the 
Air. Mock political conventions and elec- 
tions in school were suggested. In civic 
courses the emphasis should be on mak- 
ing contributions to one’s community 
rather than on just studying the problems 
of the community. 








Students might prepare a guide book in 
good citizenship for school distribution. 
The library can assist in this project. 

The librarian can be of assistance to 
the teacher in pointing out where there 
is overlapping in courses, particularly in 


economics, civics and other social sci- 
ences. Perhaps students in three or 
four classes are seeking the same books 
at the library. 


WHAT IS INVOLVED IN READING GUIDANCE 


Digest of a talk given by Bernice LEARY, Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston 


How to bring about harmonious rela- 
tionships between children and books is 
one of the most baffling problems of 
teachers and librarians today. Not only 
is every book unlike any other book, but 
every situation requiring reading is more 
or less an individual one. All of these 
three factors must be understood if the 
problem of reading guidance is to be met 
satisfactorily. 

Understanding the child involves 
knowledge of his reading abilities and 
needs, his reading interests and pref- 
erences, his dreams and ambitions, his 
antagonisms and _ inhibitions, and his 
out-of-school contracts. Knowing books 


The national defense program has 
given long range implications to the 
question of civic education. 
demands first-hand acquaintance — an 


actual examination and reading in order 
to evaluate their content, to estimate 
their difficulty, and to determine their 
appropriateness for particular children. 
Finally, an understanding of the reading 
situation requires a recognition of the 
functions of reading, a consideration of 
the personal and social benefits that may 
be derived from reading, and an appraisal 
of reading as a mode of learning. 


It is only when we have acquired these 
understandings and have seen their 
interrelationships that we can hope to 
bring children and books together. 


SECTION FOR LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN 


Chairman: 


HAzeL Heintz, Jacksonville Public Library 


“Better Cooperation Between Librarians and Parents,” a talk given before this 
section meeting by Mrs. John Campbell, Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 


will be printed in a future issue. 


Chairman Hazel Heintz led a discussion on 


“An Illinois Inter-library Poster 


Exchange” at the section meeting. No report on this submitted. 
A luncheon meeting of children’s and school librarians was held Friday noon. 


Harriet Love, Eastern Illinois 
Juveniles.” 


State Teachers College gave a “Review of Recent 


COOPERATION BETWEEN TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS* 


By Katuryn E. STEINMETZ, Librarian, Pasteur School, Chicago 
y { 


In order for librarians to cooperate 
with school administrators the former 
should understand the part the school 
library plays in the educational pro- 
gram. In many places the library em- 
braces all aspects of the pupil’s environ- 
ment. 

The National Society for the Study of 
Education defines the purposes of the 
school library as: first, to enrich the 
curriculum and to supply needed ref- 
erence material; second, to develop 
habits of extensive reading for the 
worthy use of leisure time; and third, to 
train pupils in the use of books and the 
library. 

The supplying of books is the most 
frequent service of public libraries to 


school libraries. In Chicago the schools 
department furnishes boxes of 50 books 
for classroom use during the year; fur- 
nishes permanent loan collections of 500 
or more books for all grades; and to 
thirty schools sends unit collections of 
700 carefully selected books including 
single volume reference books. These 
are cataloged by the public library and 
used according to the plan of each school 
administrator. The attitude of teachers 
toward the library is considered before 
placing the unit collections. Single copies 
of books are withdrawn by teachers from 
the public library branches to enrich 
school units. 

Professional service for teachers is 
another service from the public library. 
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Teachers may examine play collection, 
sample tests, courses of study, and edu- 


cational indexes. They may read pro- 
fessional periodicals, compare readers 
and primers in the sample collection, and 
borrow sets of picture material. A 
monthly bulletin of recent professional 
literature is issued by the schools de- 
partment. 

The public library offers assistance to 
teachers in selecting and classifying 
books, building picture collections, and 
instruction of children in the use of the 
library. 

Children’s librarians give story hours 
at the various branches, promote hobbies 
and clubs. The librarians should be 
ready for a deluge of requests and be able 
to make substitutions. 

A problem is created by the fact that 
some teachers wish the superior readers 
to be permitted to select books from 
adult shelves, while other teachers are 
emphatically opposed to this. 

Brief reviews of a book inside the cover 
will permit a child from being disap- 
pointed in a book’s contents. Use the 





good books, new and old, to teachers and 
parents. 

The teacher should share the burden of 
cooperation with the librarian. Every 
teacher should know of the services of 
the branch library. Teachers’ should 
furnish the librarian with lists of books 
her classes are needing before making an 
assignment, so that the librarian may be 
able to intelligently guide pupils in find- 
ing the right book. 

Teaching the use of the library may be 
a part of reading instruction. Children 
should learn the parts of a book and to 
use indexes and encyclopedias. Teachers 
should not require picture notebooks that 
will encourage mutilation of books. 

The entire educational policy should 
develop proper attitudes toward libraries. 
It helps for librarian and teachers to be- 
come acquainted socially. The public 
libraries cannot fill demands for teacher 
extension course books. These should be 
a matter of the teachers’ personal 
libraries. 

Intelligent use of libraries by teachers 
and the intelligent realization by libra- 
rians of the teachers’ needs will broaden 


school newspaper to advertise the library 
through news stories, book reviews, puz- 
zels, ete. Show attractive books at 
parent-teacher meetings for purchase 
suggestions to parents. Supply lists of 


the avenue of cooperation. Both groups 
should appreciate that their goals are 
similar and complement each other. 


i Abridged. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SECTION 


Chairman: NELL STEELE. Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 


A paper on “University Faculty and Book Classification” was given by Maurice 
F. Tauber, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, at the meeting of this 
section. The paper was part of a dissertation which records the interests and 
attitudes of the faculty members of two universities toward the Library of Congress 
classification system as a satisfactory means of arranging books. A portion of the 
study will appear in the “Proceedings” of the Graduate Library School Institute, 1940. 


“What Makes a Good Reader,” a talk on the improvement of reading abilities by 


Anne C. Orcott, Illinois Institute of Technology, was given at this meeting. 


The 


technical nature of this paper make it unadaptable to the necessary condensation. A 
copy of the complete talk may be borrowed from the Illinois State Library. 


Officers for 1940-41 


Chairman, William Baehr, Augustana College, Rock Island; Margaret Corcoran, 
Springfield Junior College; Martha Biggs, Lake Forest College; Margaret Morrissey, 
DePaul University, Chicago; Nell Steele, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 


THE PUBLISHER’S GOOD BOOK 
By Cecetia GaAvuL, Willett, Clark Company, Chicago 


The publisher’s good book is the book 
that sells—or rather, the book that he 
thinks will sell, since his expectations 
are not always realized. So far as he is 
concerned, a book is a commodity. As 
a publisher, he is interested not in how 
many people read his books, but in how 


many buy them. He offers the public 
packages of information, entertainment 
or inspiration, and if the public refuses 
to purchase his wares he cannot continue 
in business. 

I am talking about the publisher of 
trade books, not the publisher of text- 
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books for school use of technical books 
on law, medicine, chemistry. These pub- 
lishers have their problems, in part 
similar to those of the trade book pub- 
lisher but on the whole of a different 
order. Nor am I talking about university 
presses, which are usually endowed. 

The category of trade books is a rather 
fluid one. One might define it by saying 
that the trade book, by reason of style 
or subject, usually of both, appeals to the 
general public, not merely to « small and 
specific professional class. Children, of 
course, form a general public of their 
own, and what I have to say applies to 
juveniles. The work of fiction is always 
a trade book. Poetry, drama, biography, 
history are more often than not trade 
books. “How” books—how to live success- 
fully, rear children, make birdhouses or 
appreciate art—are a tremendous popular 
class of trade books. But it may hap- 
pen that a book designed for a specific 
class of readers slips over into the trade 
group. That is true, for example, of the 
writings of Freud, most of which were 
intended for medical men. On the other 
hand, such works as the Beards’ “Amer- 
ica in Mid-passage” or Van Wyck Brooks’ 
“The Flowering of New England,” which 
were published as trade books, are in- 
dispensable also to professional students 
of American history and literature. 


FASHIONS IN READING 


How does the publisher decide whether 
or not a book will make a profit. That 
cannot be answered fully since all kinds 
of factors enter into it. There are 
fashions in reading, just as there are in 
dress and furniture. At present, for ex- 
ample, most publishers are wary of Civil 
War stories. They think that, after so 
large a dose of “Gone With the Wind” 
the public has enough of the Civil War 
in fiction. Biographies are now a very 
popular class of books. A few years ago 
they threatened to crowd fiction off the 
sales map, and a few years before that 
they found only a small market. A book 
by or about a person who looms large in 
public affairs may have great market- 
ability—until that person disappears from 
the newspaper headlines. A book by a 
popular author or a widely known person 
in any profession is almost sure to have 
a good sale, even if the author isn’t al- 
ways equally wise or entertaining. 

Let me give you some idea of the cost 
of publishing a book. Manufacturing in 
an edition of 1,500 or 2,500—that is the 
usual first printing—a book the size of 
the average novel costs from $800 to 
$1,200. Some publishers do their own 
manvfacturing, but most of them have it 
done by -one of the numerous printing 


houses that are equipped for book work. 
Paper and binding of special quality, 
illustrations, art work for the jacket and 
cover, the service of a noted typographer 
—items of this sort naturally increase 
manufacturing costs. But I am giving 
you merely an average figure. That 
figure, however, represents only part of 
the publisher’s investment. Before he 
can begin to reimburse himself he has 
to pay also his overhead, his readers and 
editors and shipping clerks and sales- 
men, and above all, advertising. And 
once he begins to sell the book he has to 
pay the author his royalties. Moreover, 
out of the market price, the bookseller 
has to make his expenses and profit. 

Of course some books are immediately 
printed in larger numbers, and then the 
per copy cost is considerably reduced. 
If the publisher sells 5,000 copies both 
he and the author make a neat profit. If 
he sells 100,000 he has reason to con- 
gratulate himself. If he sells a million— 
well, he will probably become a believer 
in miracles. In giving that last figure, 
I am of course thinking of “Gone With 
the Wind,” which within the first two 
years after its appearance sold a million 
and a half copies. That was a goose 
which laid a whole clutch of golden eggs. 

“Gone With the Wind,” was, if we may 
borrow a term from grammar, a hapax 
phenomenon, not equaled even by “How 
to Win Friends and Influence People.” 
Other books in recent years have had 
amazing sales—Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s 
“Listen! the Wind,” Pierre van Paasen’s 
“Days of Our Years,” Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings’ “The Yearling,” Rachel Field’s 
“All This and Heaven Too.” But the 
“best seller” is an exception. Consider 
that about 1,200 novels and at least three 
times that rumber of non-fiction trade 
books are published annually in the 
United States. Not a tenth of them reach 
a second printing. If you look at the 
lists of publishers’ remainders, you will 
see that many books do not sell even 
their first printing of 1,500 or 2,500, and 
then the publisher takes a loss, and the 
author doesn’t do more than pay for his 
paper and typewriter ribbons. If you 
add up all the figures, you will see that 
publishing is a precarious business. 


Must Be SELECTIVE 


The precariousness of his business, 
however, is an added incentive to the 
publisher to use his best judgment. 
Every day of the year manuscripts come 
pouring into his office—manuscripts on 
every imaginable subject. Because he 
cannot afford to take more chances than 
he has to take, every one of those manu- 
scripts is examined. His nightmare is 
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that some other publisher will make a 
million dollars on a book he has turned 
down. The large publishing companies 
have staffs of readers, some of whom at- 
tend merely to the preliminary weeding 
out and pass the better pieces on to the 
head readers. Most manuscripts do not 
get very far along the line. I work for 
a small and rather conservative house, 
which does not get as many manuscripts 
as, say, Macmillans or Harpers, but the 
general process is the same; it is only 
the scale that differs. 


Of the 300 or 400 manuscripts that 
pass through my hands every year, at 
least 50 per cent are discarded by the 
end of the first paragraph. The ambition 
to be an author is as widespread as the 
ambition to be a movie star, but it dies 
harder. The manuscripts that are so 
summarily discarded are simply illiter- 
ate. Of course, in such cases, we never 
tell the author the real reason why his 
work was refused. 


The manuscripts that are left are given 
a more careful reading, but of these all 
but a very few are also rejected, and 
generally for reasons that have nothing 
to do with their intrinsic merit. It 
seems to me that more competent writ- 
ing is being done today than ever before 
in the world’s history. Knowledge and 
leisure are more widespread; more peo- 
ple have time and opportunity to de- 
velop their talents—to think of some- 
thing to say and learn how to say it. 
And that is why publishers can pick and 
choose among the manuscripts submitted 
to them. Competent writing alone won’t 
do. Perhaps the writer has nothing 
original to say. To be sure there are 
relatively few ideas in the world, and the 
most the » ‘ter can do is show them in 
a new light aud exhibit their relevancy 
to the present situation. 


Let me give you an example. Lately, 
I have read half a dozen manuscripts 
dealing with the meaning of democracy. 
That is a great theme which will bear 
infinite variation. But there are dozens 
of books on some phase or other of de- 
mocracy on the market. Not one of these 
manuscripts spoke on the theme in a 
way that would make people sit up and 
take notice. What they said was well 
said and was true and wise and good, 
but in substance it had been said before, 
and just as well or better, and by men 
or women who already had a reputation. 
Moreover, we had recently published a 
book on democracy—a very good book, 
we think, and the public on the whole 
agrees—and we did not want a rival to it 
on our own list. We did not accept any 
of these six manuscripts. 





MERIT vs. MARKETABILITY 


The fact is that intrinsic merit and 
marketability are not necessarily related, 
are often not related at all. Most of us 
who have read William Faulkner’s novel 
of the Civil War, “The Unvanquished,” 
will agree that as a piece of literature 
it is far superior to “Gone With the 
Wind.” Yet for every person who bought 


a copy of the Faulkner book, at least 
50 bought a copy of “Gone With the 
Wind.” 

About two years ago, we put out a 


novel called “The Virgin and the Swine,” 
by a young woman who wrote under the 
pseudonym of Evangeline Walton. It 
was a beautiful piece of work from every 
point of view, and if quality determines 
sales it should have sold its hundreds and 
thousands. 

We sent out plenty of advance copies 
to the critics, advertised carefully, did 
all the things a publisher can do to create 
a market for his commodity. “The Vir- 
gin and the Swine” was a complete fail- 


ure. So far as the company was con- 
cerned, it was a total loss. Why did it 
fail? Well, if the answer to that ques- 


tion could be discovered there would be 
no more failures in the publishing busi- 
ness. 

Against the unaccountable failure of 
“The Virgin and the Swine,” my com- 
pany can set an equally unaccountable 
success, “Magnificent Obsession.” That 
novel, perhaps you will remember, sold 
some 200,000 copies. It was launched 
without any fanfare of trumpets, but it 
went along fairly well for a few months, 
and it began to look as though it might 
go into a second printing. And then the 
unpredictable happened. An Episcopal 
bishop in Kansas City used “Magnificent 
Obsession” as the subject of a lenten ser- 
mon which was broadcast over a local 
station. The secretary of a religious or- 
ganization called Unity, happened to be 
listening in. It occurred to him that the 
basic ideas of “Magnificent Obsession” 
were exactly those of Unity. After he 
had read the book, he decided that every 
member of Unity ought to read it. One 
day there came an order for 100 copies 
of “Maggie,” as we call it, to be shipped 
at once to Kansas City. That was cause 
for surprise. The publisher sells the 
average novel in lots of five or ten, per- 
haps only of one, to a single bookseller. 
But before the order could be filled an- 
other order from the same place came in 
—for 500 copies. That sounded in- 
credible. So Mr. Willett took the first 
train to Kansas City to look into the 
matter. There he found out what had 
happened. The story of “Maggie” is 


probably unique in the annals of publish- 
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probably unique in the annals of publish- 
ing. “Maggie” lasted several years and 
sold about 200,000 copies in all parts of 
the country. That means that over a 
million people read it. Statisticians have 
calculated that for every copy of a book 
sold there are six readers. That fact, 
however, is of small comfort to the pub- 
lisher—as publisher. 

A Book 
themselves disagree  vio- 
relation of advertising to 
the success of a book. All of them, of 
course, send advance copies of their 
books to the critics and pray for a two- 
column review in the New York Times 
or the Saturday Review of Literature. 
The critics make short work of the aver- 
age book; they have to, for they receive 
from 50 to 100 books a week. Many pub- 
lishers present advance copies of their 
books to retail booksellers. Most pub- 
lishers set aside for advertising purposes 
a certain percentage of the expected 
profits. With this they buy space in the 
newspapers, periodicals, and trade 
journals, or they send letters and pros- 
pectuses to bookdealers or to a selected 
list of possible buyers. There is no agree- 
ment as to which of these methods is 
the best. Some publishers however say 
that unless you can spend a minimum of 
$1,000 on pre-publication advertising 
there is no use in spending anything at 
all. But one conclusion all publishers 
seem agreed on: that unless a book shows 
some signs of “taking” within a month 
or so after it is launched, it is sheer 
waste to spend more money on advertis- 
ing. Obviously, bringing a book to the 
notice of the public is prerequisite to 
selling it, but no one has ever been able 
to determine just how far good reviews 
and widespread advertising affect sales. 
Perhaps “word of mouth” advertising— 
the enthusiastic recommendation of some 
friend—has more to do with the success 
of a book than professional sales cam- 
paigns or the praise of experts. 

So far as “Maggie” is concerned, its 
great success was owing to advertising, 
to be sure, but of a sort that the pub- 
lisher had not planned—indeed could not 
have bought even if he had wanted to. 
Books are reviewed over the radio, but 
from the publisher’s point of view such 
reviews are just a piece of good luck. 
So far as I know, no publisher has 
bought radio time to advertise his books. 
It is a method far too costly for the 
average book, and the best sellers are 
recognized only after they have become 
best sellers, when they are likely to be 
mentioned over the radio without cost 
to the publisher. 

However, no matter what efforts the 


ADVERTISING 
Publishers 
lently on the 


publisher may make to stimulate book 
buying, there are some factors which he 
cannot alter. According to government 
statistics, 120 or 130 million books are 
printed annually in this country. Almost 
halt of these are textbooks and a large 
percentage are technical books, which the 
purchasers buy chiefly because they have 
to. It is difficult to estimate the number 
of trade books. But suppose we say that 
half the books printed yearly in the 
United States are trade books. That 
means that each American buys far less 
than one book a year. You as librarians 
know that these figures are no reflection 


on the literacy of our country. Both 
public and rental libraries are well 
patronized. Probably nowhere in the 


world are there so many low priced mag- 
azines available as here, and they publish 
material to suit every need and taste. 
And of course reading is not the only 
means of entertainment or education open 
to the public. But these considerations 
are of no comfort to the publisher. The 
bald fact is that in a nation in which the 
average family income is less than $1,000 
a year, book buying is necessarily limited 
to a small class. 


PUBLISHER Must ProFiT 


I am afraid that you will find the pic- 
ture of the publisher I have drawn for 
you a somewhat unpleasant one. It is 
true that the publisher is first of all a 
business man—though perhaps not as 
consistently a business man as is the mer- 
chant of other commodities. Poetry, for 
example, finds few purchasers in this 
country. The exact figures on the sales 
of poetry are the publisher’s secret, but 
it is certain that the poems of Carl Sand- 
burg, Edna St. Vincent Millay or Edwin 
Arlington Robinson have not made their 
publishers rich—nor their authors. A book 
of poems is practically always a “pres- 
tige’”’ book, issued because of its intrinsic 
merit, perhaps with the forlorn hope that, 
before the copyright runs out, it will pay 
for itself and possibly even make a small 
profit. But no publisher can afford to 
publish “prestige” books in large num- 
bers. Nor need he do so. Many of the 
best sellers of recent years have been 
admirable books from every point of view. 
Doubtless, books just as good have sold 
but poorly or have never got into print. 
But the publisher does the best he can. 
He tries to give the public what it wants. 
Most of it wants Kathleen Norris and 
Dale Carnegie and Edgar Guest rather 
than Thomas Mann and John Haynes 
Holmes and Stephen Vincent Benet. Of 
course any publisher would be proud to 
have Thomas Mann on his list, but he 
and his staff will live a great deal better 
if he has Margaret Mitchell. 
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be much 


will 
reading matter. 
Maybe some day there will be a much 


Maybe some day it 
cheaper to reproduce 


larger public able to buy books. There 
are indications that both these things are 


going to happen. But meanwhile, the 
publisher has to operate under the con- 
ditions that actually prevail. He has to 
make ends meet, or it will be the end of 
him. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 
REPORT OF THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Nine members from the six library 
regions were appointed to the Member- 
ship Committee of the Illinois Library 
Association by the president, Mr. Levin, 
and each member limited her campaign 


to the non-members within her own 
district. 
Over 600 letters were sent to public 


and school librarians and trustees de- 
scribing the purpose and activities of the 
association and urging membership, and 
membership blanks were distributed for 
convenience in sending dues. At each of 
the regional conferences held in the 


spring some member of the committee or 
other librarian within the district made a 
brief talk stressing the advantages of 
membership in one’s professional organi- 
zation. 

These activities resulted in the secur- 
ing of 148 new members, 16 of whom 
were trustees, and the reinstatement of 
38 former members. 

The expenses incurred for postage, sta- 
tionery and mimeographing amounted to 
$12.56. 

(Signed) Mary Lois BULL, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Oct. 23, 1939 Treasurer’s balance 
Receipts 
Expenditures 


Oct. 19, 1940 Treasurer’s balance 


$ 887.55 
1,597.47 





$2,485.02 $2,485.02 


Endowment fund from life membership dues on deposit in the 





ee es ss a alan hink ab-cahib ee Ome eee ee eee kk.« $1,781.16 
Membership: Life members....... 133 
Annual members.... 861 
994 


WAYNE S. YENAWINE, 
Treasurer, 


(Signed) 


The Auditing Committee has examined the report and accounts of the Treasurer 
of the Illinois Library Association for the year 1939, and is pleased to state that the 


statement has been found correct. 


(Signed) Prter WoLrter, 


Chairman. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS 


The Illinois Junior Members met Oc- 
tober 25 at the I.L.A. conference in Chi- 
cago for their annual business meeting. 
The discussion centered mainly around 
the Directory of Illinois Librarians pub- 
lished this fall by the Junior Members 
and the plans for the publication of the 
geographical supplement early in 1941. 

A discussion of a plan for restatement 
of aims and purposes aroused so much 
interest that another general session was 
held after the meeting of a committee, 
which had been appointed to bring sug- 


RESOLUTION ON 


Resolved that the Illinois Library As- 
sociation in annual meeting assembled 
reaffirms its belief in the principle of 
federal aid to libraries and endorses also 
a program seeking emergency federal aid 
to enable libraries to participate ade- 


gestions to the group on what was 
needed. Plans were made to promote a 
membership drive in Chicago, with Helen 


Ann Skolnik and Marion Milczewski in 
charge. 
The officers elected for 1940-41 were: 


Ralph E. McCoy, Illinois State Library, 

chairman; Elizabeth Curry, Peoria Pub- 

lic Library, vice chairman; and Eliza- 

beth Thomas, Winnetka Public Library, 

secretary-treasurer. 
(Signed) Lors Martin, 

Chairman. 


FEDERAL AID 

quately in the national defense program. 
(The above resolution was submitted 

by Mr. Trotier at the General Session, 

Saturday, Oct. 26, 1940 and was unani- 

mously approved.) 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Executive Board of the Illinois 
Library Association held two meetings 
during the past year. The first, October 
28, 1939 in the Pere Marquette Hotel, 
Peoria, immediately followed the last 
session of the 43rd Annual Conference. 
Place and date for the next convention 
were the principal matters under discus- 
sion. Miss Dixon represented the school 
librarians in asking for a section at the 
I.L.A. Annual Conferences devoted en- 
tirely to the problems of school librarians. 
Action on this was favorable. 

The second meeting, October 24, 1940, 
in the Palmer House, Chicago, immedi- 


ately preceded the 44th Annual Con- 
ference. The new charter was presented 
and adopted. The question of giving 
financial aid to the State Library to help 
defray the cost of the December issue of 
Illinois Libraries was discussed but no 
definite action taken. The Executive 
Board did go on record as favoring the 
distribution of this number containing 
the papers and proceedings of the annual 
conferences to all members of the Illinois 
Library Association. 
(Signed) S. AMBROSE WETHERBEE, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


The Legislative Committee as now con- 
stituted consists of ten members, each of 
the six regional districts being repre- 
sented. The title of the committee sug- 
gests that its work is to promote legisla- 
tion approved by the Illinois Library 
Association. How to do this in a non- 
legislative year when there were no legis- 
lators to “cajole,” to “threaten” or to 
“bribe” was the first problem to solve by 
this committee. A suggestion came from 
the president of the Association. The 
Committee might study the needs of the 
public libraries in Illinois and from that 
study to make suggestions to next year’s 
Legislative Committee as to needed 
legislation. 


Fortunately the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee was invited to sit in with the 
Advisory Committee of the State Library 
when they were planning their question- 
naire “Information Please.” On _ this 
committee were five members who were 
also members of the Legislative Commit- 
tee. This “interlocking directorate” was 
the basis of the finest kind of co-opera- 
tion. Our committee was furnished with 
the tabulated results of this study. This 
formed the basis of the following letter 
sent to a selected list of candidates up for 
election in November: ; 

In these trying days when Democratic 

Institutions are being challenged every- 

where we who love our country are 

looking for means to help preserve our 
free institutions. The Illinois Library 

Association is anxious to render a 

service to this end. One of the func- 

tions of the Illinois Library Association 


is to further the_ increase in public 
library service in Illinois. The need for 
this was strikingly shown by a recent 


investigation of the Advisory Committee 
of the State Library, which revealed 
that more than 74% of the public libra- 
ries of Illinois have insufficient financial 
support. Also a large percentage of the 
population is without any public library 
facilities, whatever. 


The remedy for this situation has 
been carefully considered by the Illinois 
Library Association. The Legislative 
Committee of that Association has con- 
sidered the following plans to help re- 
lieve the situation: 

1. Increase in the tax rate which at 
present is 1.2 mills on the assessed 
valuation. 

2. State aid for public libraries. 

The committee is sending this letter to 
you as prospective state officer in the 
hope that you will be kind enough to 
answer two questions: 

1. Would you look with favor upon 
legislation for increased facilities 
for public library service, and if 
so, would you give it active sup- 
port? 

2. Which of the above plans do you 
prefer? If neither, have you one 
to suggest? 

The committee will very much appre- 
ciate a reply to these questions and a 
free and frank statement from you on 
the public library problem. 

This letter was sent October 2nd. The 
replies so far received show a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the improvement 
of service for public libraries in Illinois, 
and some of them promise definite active 
support. 

The Legislative Committee agree to 
give active support to the Fair Trade 
Act amendment which the Advisory 
Committee of the State Library have 
worked over. 


THe BILL 


For an Act to amend Section 3 of the 
“Fair Trade Act,” approved July 8, 1935. 

Be it enacted by the People of the State 
of Illinois, represented in the General 
Assembly: 

Section 1. Section 3 of the 
Trade Act,” approved July 8, 
amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 3. This Act shall not apply to 
any contract or agreement between pro- 
ducers or between wholesalers or be- 
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“Fair 


1935, is 
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tween retailers as to sale or resale 
prices. 
The provisions of this Act shall not 


apply to any contract or agreement re- 
lating to any commodity for library pur- 
poses which may be sold or offered for 
sale to the State of Illinois or to any of 
its administrative agencies or political 
subdivisions, or to any municipality, or 
to any free public library, endowed 
library, college, university or school li- 
brary in this State. 





The Legislative Committee also agreed 


to support the recommendation of the 
Planning Board that a bill for funds for 
statewide library service be prepared and 
introduced in the legislature. The de- 
tails of this should be left to a joint com- 
mittee of the Legislative Committee, the 
Planning Board, and the Executive Board 
in consultation with the Illinois State 
Library Advisory Board. 
(Signed) S. F. Parson, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Again in 1940, the Illinois Library As- 
sociation cooperated with the Washington 
University, St. Louis, in sponsoring a 
library institute. The theme of this four- 
day institute was “Vitalizing the Li- 
brary,” and the subjects planned for dis- 
cussion were practical problems facing 
librarians of medium and small public 
libraries and school libraries. 

As in past years, the morning sessions 
were grouped so that the librarians of the 
public libraries met together, as did the 
librarians of schools and colleges. At the 
afternoon and evening sessions all groups 
met. 

In developing the program to vitalize 
the library not only were the problems 
confronting the librarian discussed but 
those confronting the trustees. 


Ten exhibitors set up displays in the 
foyer of the university library and 35 of 
the 119 registered at the institute were 
librarians and trustees from Illinois. 

The program included Howard E. 
Bosley, Southern Illinois State Normal 
University, Carbondale; Katharine Hyatt, 


library supervisor WPA District 5, Her- 
rin; Rev. Andrew B. Lemke, trustee, 
Matson Public Library, Princeton; and 


Bella Steuernagel, librarian, Belleville 
Public Library. 

The program was developed with the 
help of committees from the Washington 
University, the Missouri Library Asso- 
ciation and the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion. 

HELENE H. ROGeErs, 


Chairman. 


(Signed) 


REPORT OF THE 1I.L.A. DELEGATE TO THE A.L.A. COUNCIL 


The Illinois Library Association, by 
virtue of its present chapter affiliation 
with the American Library Association 
sent a delegate to the Council meetings at 
the Annual Conference in Cincinnati last 
May and your delegate presents the fol- 
lowing report. 

Without reviewing all the action of the 
Council, which is printed in the A.L.A. 
Bulletin, proceedings number, your dele- 
gate felt it necessary and desirable to 
emphasize a couple of those actions of 
the Council which immediately affect the 
work of the Illinois Library Association. 
It is too early to predict how far reach- 
ing will be the possibilities for coopera- 
tion between A.L.A. and I.L.A. but they 
will bear our scrutiny. 

The I.L.A. will still be a chapter of the 
American Library Association but its 
status is changed. The chapter now will 
be a means of effecting better represen- 
tation of the membership of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in the Council 
instead of being solely a contributing 
body. 

Article VI of the new constitution pro- 
vides: “That the Council shall consist 


of the following members to be known as 
Councilors and chosen as specified in the 
By-Laws. 

a) Representatives elected by 
regional and provincial chapters. 

The By-Laws, contain Article IV: 

Sec. 1. Each _ state, provincial, or 
regionai chapter, and each division, shall 
elect one councilor for its first 50 A.L.A. 
members and one additional councilor for 
each 250 A.L.A. members in excess of 
50.” 

The Illinois Library Association boasts 
a membership of 994 and 47.8 per cent of 
our membership belongs to the American 
Library Association. By virtue of the 
fact that 474 A.L.A. members are mem- 
bers of this Association, the Illinois Li- 
brary Association will next year elect two 
members as councilors. 


state, 


The new Constitution provides that 
chapters, as such, will no longer con- 
tribute financially to the A.L.A. The 


chapter dues based on our membership as 
of May 1 of each year, generally, 
amounted to between $30 and $40. Pro- 
vision is made, however, in the new con- 
stitution for contributing and sustaining 
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memberships. This Association has for a 
number of years been a _ contributing 
member, paying annual dues of $25. 
Although no specific action was taken 
or called for, the Third Activities Com- 


mittee recommendation deserves a word 
here. That A.L.A. committee urged that 
state associations establish standing 


committees on Personnel, Adult Educa- 


REPORT OF THE PUBLIC 


A growing number of librarians are 
“doing publicity” or “handling their pub- 
lic relations” in a reasonably effective 
manner. A much larger number think 
they are. Most of us are scarcely ex- 
hausting the possibilities within our 
grasp. The difficulty is, as one librarian 
has expressed it, that we are too busy 
with other things to give much time or 
thought to our relations with the public. 
Public relations has been looked upon as 
something which can be assigned to a 
staff member who happens to have some 
time to fill in away from the desk. Like 
a great many worthwhile things in this 
world, we have not given public relations 
a chance. 


Although “public relations” is a matter 
of concern between the librarian and 
various individuals and agencies repre- 
senting “the public”, stimulus can be 
given from without. It has been the 
purpose of your Public Relations Com- 
mittee during the past year to explain 
the nature and significance of the actual 


services of the library profession; and 
to call attention to those cultural and 


educational needs of the state to which 
the profession could make useful con- 


tributions if given the opportunity. Spe- 
cifically we set as our aims: (1) To 
publicize libraries and library service 


throughout the state whenever and wher- 
ever possible; (2) To encourage libra- 
rians to work for closer cooperation be- 
tween the library and the rest of the 
community; (3) To promote in every 
way possible the Regional Library Pian; 
(4) To encourage certification of librar- 
ians throughout the state; (5) To work 
for one hundred per cent membership in 
the Illinois Library Association; (6) To 
stimulate professional activity by suggest- 
ing attendance at state and national con- 
ferences. 


As practical ways of working toward 
these goals, the chairman outlined the 
following procedures in a letter sent to 
each member: (1) Two Public Relations 
Committee meetings during the year; one 
to be held in Springfield in July for those 
convenient to that part of the state; one 
to be held in Chicago in September in 


tion, etc., in order to provide for an 
effective extension of the work of similar 
A.L.A. committees. It is a pleasure to 
report that this, one of the strongest state 
associations has those standing commit- 
tees and their reports will provide ample 
evidence of their successful work. 
(Signed) WayYNe S. YENAWINE, 
Delegate. 


RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


preparation for the annual conference. 
2) Regional meetings of committee 
members, if possible, with reports of 
these sent on to the chairman. (3) 


Monthly news-letters to Committee mem- 
bers, to contain information pertinent to 
the “public relations” of Illinois libraries. 
This information to be passed on by 
them to individual libraries in their dis- 
trict. (4) Request committee members to 
keep in constant contact with local papers 
for the inclusion of library news. Send 
copies of newspaper publicity to the 
chairman for inclusion in the Committee’s 
scrapbook. Such a _ book, designed to 
show types of publicity for the small 
library in particular, was on display at 
the 1940 conference in Chicago. (5) In- 
vestigate the possible uses of radio and 
motion pictures in each district. Plan 
spot announcements over local stations, 
for example. (6) Start plans for the an- 
nual conference early; ask for the pro- 
grams of various sections considerably 
in advance so that the program is avail- 
able for state-wide publicity; avoid com- 
mercial public relations firms for the 
annual conference. The experience in 
the past has indicated that members of 
the Illinois Library Association can sell 
their own profession, and at half the cost, 
(7) and finally, to emphasize the signifi- 
cance of national Book Week. 

For the most part, the above sugges- 
tions were carried out. In addition one 
or two mimeographed “aids” were put 
out by the Committee for the benefit of 
the librarians of the state. “Newspaper 
Publicity for the Public Library”, a com- 
prehensive one-page outline, was sent out 
in an early news-letter and copies made 
available at the Chicago conference. A 
general article concerning the conference 
speaker, Douglas McMurtrie, was mailed 
out later in the year to all librarians, 
NYA and WPA library supervisors and 
custodians, and to editors of some fifty 
Illinois newspapers. From the previous 
chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee a supply of the article “The Plight 
of Your Library” was received and used 
for distribution at the annual conference. 

Plans for public relations projects, and 
especially for pre-conference publicity, 
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were discussed at the Springfield meet- 
ing called by the chairman. Miss Rogers 
of the Illinois State Library was invited 
to sit in with the Committee. Plans for 
the conference suggested at this meeting, 
included: (1) the idea of a lounge where 
delegates might exchange ideas and talk 
over mutual problems. (2) Provide daily 
newspapers at the Conference lounge, to- 
gether with a display of public relations 
scrapbooks. Mr. McCoy indicated that 
the Regional publicity scrapbooks, being 
kept by the State Library, would be on 
display at the Conference. (3) ALA was 
to be invited to send a display of pro- 
fessional literature for use in connection 
with the lounge. (4) Among sugges- 
tions made for a conference theme, the 
Regional Library plan met with favor. 
(5) Issue a general announcement in a 
small attractive folder, followed by a 
tentative program, in time for delegates 
to plan when they could best get away. 
(6) The Committee requested Mr. McCoy 
to make the October issue of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES aS much a “conference num- 
ber” as possible. (7) Send weekly re- 
leases to a selected group of newspapers 
beginning about October 1. These releases 
also to be sent to the librarian so that 
there will always be a local tie-up. These 
releases were prepared by various mem- 
bers of the committee. (8) The use of 
radio, if possible, especially for spot an- 
nouncements and during the Conference 
perhaps for special sessions. (9) One 
experienced person handling the publicity 
during the Conference itself. Miss Bruder 
of Chicago Public Library was appointed 
to this post, to be assisted by the chair- 
man. (10) Chicago and Evanston mem- 
bers of the Committee to compile an 
attractive “guide” to things of special in- 
terest in Chicago; also to make up the 
folders which are customarily given 


delegates. These folders were donated 
through the courtesy of Peter Wolter. 


The Chicago meeting, held September 
30 at the Chicago Public Library, de- 
voted its time to newspaper publicity for 
the Conference and upon the type of news- 
letter which should be sent to the mem- 
bership. It also discussed the hospitality 
lounge, the folders for delegates, and 
heard the tentative program as outlined 
by Mr. Levin. 


One final meeting of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee was held on Friday 
afternoon of the Conference. The Com- 
mittee makes these suggestions which 
we pass on to the succeeding Committee. 
It is the opinion of the Committee that 
the chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee be invited to sit in at all 
meetings of the Executive Board as a 
means of keeping in contact with what 
is going on within the Association. 
Secondly, the Committee will have ready 
to pass on to the next Committee an out- 
line of what we have found to be the 
functions and necessary duties of the 
public relations work of the Association. 
Included in such suggestions will be a 
card-file mailing list of all public libraries 
and of the key newspapers in the state, 
together with a list of all members of 
the Illinois Library Association. Thirdly, 
the chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee should invite a local person 
from the city in which the conference 
is being held to serve on the Committee 
to handle publicity during the conference. 
Fourth, for the benefit of every member 
of the Committee, minutes of each meet- 
ing held should be written up in some 
form and sent to each member of the 
committee. 

(Signed) H. Varn Drate. 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Resolved, that the Illinois Library As- 
sociation in its 44th annual meeting 
assembled: express its deep sense of loss 
in the death, since its last meeting, of 
Michael F. Gallagher, a very active and 
valued member of this association. For 
nine years he was a trustee of the 
Evanston Public Library and for the past 
eight years a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Highland Park Public 
Library. 

A native of Illinois and one of this 
state’s eminent lawyers, Mr. Gallagher 
took libraries as one of his hobbies. He 
felt that no goal was more worth win- 
ning than that of making it possible for 
every man, woman and child in the state 
to have ample library service freely 


available for his education and his men- 
tal and spiritual enrichment. 

To this end he not only gave un- 
stintingly of his time and legal acumen 
but imbued laymen and librarians alike 
with his enthusiasm for, and his convic- 
tions as to, the necessity and worth of 
public library service. 

State-wide recognition for these serv- 
ices was given Mr. Gallagher in his elec- 
tion, in 1929, as one of the few trustee 
presidents of the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation and by his appointment as chair- 
man of the I.L.A. Legislative Committee 
over a period of seven legislatures. 

As chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee Mr. Gallagher contributed per- 
haps more than any other layman in the 
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state to effective library service for IIli- 
nois readers. Three of the outstanding 
achievements for which he was largely 
responsible were the elimination of libra- 
ries from the scaling of the Juul law; 
the passage, in 1929, of the tax bill grant- 
ing public libraries an increase of a 
third in the maximum rate allowed, and 
the granting of the $600,000 book fund 
for Illinois libraries in 1935, this last, a 
phenomenal event-in the history of pub- 
lic library service. 

National recognition was given Mr. 
Gallagher’s distinguished service to libra- 
ries when he was made president of the 
Trustee’s section of the American Library 
Association and one of the Association’s 
three trustees of its endowment funds. 


Resolved that this expression of ap- 
preciation for his innumerable and invalu- 
able services to libraries of the state and 
nation be spread on the minutes of this 
44th annual conference of the Illinois 
Library Association and that a copy be 
sent to his daughter, Mrs. Garrigue 
Gallagher Butland, and to his son, David. 


Be it also resolved that the I.L.A. send 
greetings to Dr. and Mrs. Phineas L. 
Windsor and wish them a happy holiday. 
Further, that it express appreciation of 
Mr. Windsor’s generous and faithful 
service to the Association for over thirty 
years. Both as an officer and in a non- 
official capacity he has been the “elder 
statesman,” the mentor, to whom suc- 
regimes of officers, committees, 
and individual members have turned for 
advice and encouragement in the promo- 
tion of good library service in Illinois. 
Much that is sound, constructive, and 
permanent in the Association’s achieve- 
ments, particularly in the library laws it 
has sponsored, are due to his wisdom, 
persistency, and foresight. 


cessive 


Another member of this association, 
and former president, has decided this 
year to retire from the serious responsi- 
bilities of the position of librarian of the 
Withers Public Library of Bloomington. 

For many years the name of Nellie E. 
Parham, on an A.L.A. or ILA. pro- 
gram, has had the drawing power of a 
magnet for all librarians who are ac- 
quainted with her sound judgment and 
her keen sense of humor. 


The Resolutions Committee is sure that 
it is the wish of this organization to 
send her congratulations and to extend 
to her our appreciation of her profes- 
sional services, with our best wishes for 
her future happiness. It is sincerely 
hoped that she will continue her interest 
in the I.L.A. 


Resolved also that a vote of thanks be 
extended to the many groups and individ- 
uals who have done so much to make this 
meeting successful. 


Among these, special mention is made 
of the assistance given by members of 
the Chicago Library Club for the annual 
dinner arrangements; to the Staff Asso- 
ciation of the Chicago Public Library for 
taking care of the registration and in- 
formation desks and the reservations for 
the dinner and luncheons; to. the 
Woman’s City Club for the delightful tea 
given for the delegates; to the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago for its invitation to 
visit its galleries, admission free, upon 
presentation of membership badge, during 
the days of the meeting; to Miss Cath- 
erine Adamson and her committee, for 
arranging the Children’s and School 
Librarians’ luncheon; to Rev. Andrew B. 
Lemke for planning the Trustees’ 
Luncheon; to the Honorable Edward J. 
Hughes for sending the State Library 
Bookmobile to Chicago for the meeting; 
to Lois Martin and her committee, for 
the Junior members’ reception and tea; 
to the publishers and exhibitors, who 
have contributed so much to the pleasure 
and value of the meeting; and to Walter 
Gielen, Jr., and the Palmer House man- 
agement, for the courteous service and 
consideration accorded their guests. 


Resolved that we hereby express our 
grateful appreciation especially to the lay 
members of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion for the time and expert services 
which they have so generously given to 
the Association and that each of the fol- 
lowing be sent a personal note to this 
effect: Vincent Carney, Rochelle; Eugene 
S. Lawler, Northwestern University; Rev. 
Andrew B. Lemke, Princeton; David E. 


Lindstrom, University of Illinois; and 
S. F. Parson, DeKalb. 
(Signed) ApAH F. WHITCOMB, 


Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE 


On the recommendation of last year’s Executive Board and a motion passed at the 
last general session of this association, a Budget Committee was appointed by your 


president consisting of the following members: 
Sue Osmotherly, William Baehr, and Wayne Yenawine, Chairman. 


Mrs. A. W. Errett, Vera Goessling, 
The Budget Com- 


mittee met at Urbana on March 16, 1940. Possibilities for increasing the revenues of 
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the Illinois Library Association were discussed and the Committee recommended that 
the following possibilities be investigated: 

(1) Sliding scale for institutional members. 

(2) A graded scale for the dues of personal members. 

(3) Development of school librarians section. 

The Budget Committee recommended that the Executive Board take steps to 
standardize authorized expenses. The Budget Committee recommended and trans- 
mitted to the Executive Board the following budget for the period March-October, 
1940: 





DISBURSEMENTS ESTIMATED INCOME 
General: General: 
Executive Committee ...... $ 75.00 Membership Dues .......... $250.00 
Conference Expense ....... 400.00 Conference: 
Ms I cs eho e vr didars 40.00 ee i 375.00 
Boards: Registration Fees .......... 85.00 
Pianmming Board ....<60s<c0- 175.00 ee 
‘ Certification Board ........ 50.00 $710.00 
Committees: 
Public Relations ........... 125.00 
en 50.00 
I a oleae oe Sed he wht ae was 50.00 
Constitution and By-Laws... 28.00 
pS ee 25.00 
CS en 10.00 
Organized Groups: 
I ois as i ea ee i as 100.00 
Junior Members Round Table 25.00 
$1,153.00 
epee CasH BALANCE 
UNAPPROPRIATED BALANCE... 734.46 Mam. 26, 1906...6 occaccc 1.177.46 
$1,887.46 $1,887.46 


This budget was adopted by action of the Executive Board and the Committee, 
Board and Group Chairmen were notified of these specific appropriations. 
(Signed) WayYNe S. YENAWINE, 
Chairman. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS* 


ARTICLE I—NAME members and _ Institutional members. 
; None but individuals shall become Life 
Sec. 1. The name of this organization members or Annual members. Officers 
shall be the Illinois Library Association. and/or directors of any corporation, as- 
sociation, or members of any Board of 
Trustees and their employees may become 
Institutional members of this association 
Sec. 1. The object of the association UPON application of such corporation, as- 
shall be to promote library service in the ‘S0Cciation or Board of Trustees. There 
State of Illinois. shall be designated in such application 
the names and titles of such individuals 
as compose the officers, directors or mem- 
ARTICLE III—MEMBERS bers so applying for membership and such 
persons, as individuals, shall be entitled 
to all privileges of members. It shall be 
the obligation of such corporation, asso- 
ciation or Board of Trustees, to inform 
the Treasurer of this association of any 
changes in the personnel of. such mem- 
bers, and in case any such change shall be 
ARTICLE IV—MEMBERSHIP CLASSES made, new or substituted members shall 
take their place as Institutional members 
Sec. 1. Members of this association upon notification. Dues of such members 
shall consist of Life members, Annual _ shall be due and paid as a group. 


ARTICLE II—OBJEcT 


See. 1. Any person or institution in- 
terested in the object of this association 
may become a member of the association 
on payment of the dues provided for in 
the by-laws. 


* Report of the Constitution and By-Laws Committee, Alice Williams, Chairman; adopted 
October 24, 1940. 
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ARTICLE ,V—MANAGEMENT 


Sec. 1. The business of the association 
shall be entrusted to the Executive Board, 
but the association may, by a _ three- 
fourths vote of those present and voting, 
take direct action or revise the action of 
the Executive Board or give them manda- 
tory instructions. 


ARTICLE VI—OFFICERS 


Sec. 1. The officers of the association 
shall be a president, a vice-president, who 
shall be president-elect, a secretary and 
a treasurer. These officers shall be mem- 
bers of the Executive Board, and in addi- 
tion to such officers the membership of 
the Executive Board shall consist of the 
retiring president of the I. L. A., the Chief 
of Extension Service of the Illinois State 
Library and three individuals elected 
from the membership of the association. 
All members of the Executive Board shall 
hold office for one year, excepting the 
three individuals selected from the mem- 
bership of the association who shall each 
serve for a term of three years, one to 


be selected each year. 
Sec. 2. The nominating committee, 


shall propose one or more names for each 
elective office of the association and for 
councilors to the American Library Asso- 
ciation. It shall also receive and report 
to the association the names of other can- 
gidates proposed in writing by five mem- 
bers. 


9 


Sec. 3. Officers shall be elected to serve 
for one year or until their successors are 
duly elected and have qualified. A ma- 
jority of those voting is necessary for 


election. 
Sec. +. All vacancies in the Executive 
Board shall be filled for the unexpired 


time by the President. ~ 


Article VII—DUTIES OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BoarRpD 

Sec. 1. The Executive Board _ shall 

meet immediately prior to the first ses- 


sion of the regular annual meeting of the 
association, and also between meetings of 
the association on call of the President. 


Sec. 2. The Executive Board shall ap- 
point a nominating committee and all 
other committees necessary for the work 
of the association. 


Sec. 3. The decision of the Executive 
Board shall be final in all matters re- 
ferred by the association to the Execu- 
tive Board for action. 


Sec. 4. The Executive Board shall ad- 
minister the business affairs of the asso- 
ciation, and it shall have power in the 
intervals between the meetings of the as- 
sociation to act on all matters on which 
five of the nine members reach agreement. 


ARTICLE VIII—MEETINGS 


Sec. 1. There shall be an annual meet- 
ing of the association at such time and 
place as may be determined by the Ex- 
ecutive Board. Special meetings of the 
association may be called by the Presi- 
dent, on written request of fifty members 
of the association. At least three week’s 
notice shall be given and only business 
mentioned in the call shall be transacted. 


ARTICLE IX—AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 1. This constitution may be 
amended at any meeting of the associa- 
tion by a three-fourths vote of those 
present, provided that copies of the 
amendment be sent three weeks previ- 
ously to the members of the association. 


Sec. 2. Any by-law may be amended, 
revoked or suspended by a three-fourths 
vote of those present and voting at any 
meeting of the association, or by a three- 
fourths vote of members voting by mail. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I—OFFICERS 

Sec. 1. The term of office of all officers 
of this association shall commence at the 
adjournment of the annual meeting at 
which they are elected. 


Sec. 2. The duties of all officers shall 
be such as are ordinarily implied by 
their respective titles, except as modified 
by the by-laws. 


Sec. 3. The secretary and treasurer 
shall render annual reports to the asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting, and these 
reports shall be filed and preserved with 
the records of the association. 


ARTICLE II—DUES AND QUORUM 


Sec. 1. Dues for the current fiscal 
year shall accompany all applications for 
membership in the association. 


Sec. 2. Annual dues shall be payable 
on the first day of January each year. 


Sec. 3. The treasurer shall mail notice 
of such dues to each member, within one 
week after the first day of January, and 
a second notice to all members who failed 
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to pay the same at a date not later than 
two weeks before the day of the opening 


of the annual meeting of the current 
year. 
Sec. 4. Failure to pay dues for any 


year by the first of January of the fol- 
lowing year shall constitute forfeiture of 
membership. 

Sec. 5. Persons who have forfeited 
their membership through non-payment 
of dues may be reinstated upon payment 
of dues for the current year. 

Sec. 6. Fifty members shall constitute 
a quorum of the association for the trans- 
action of business. 

Sec. 7. Payment of dues by new mem- 
bers elected after July 31 of any year 
shall cover the dues for the balance of 
the current and also the following year. 


Sec. 8. Membership dues shall be as 
follows: 

Life members—Twenty dollars. Such 
members shall be exempt from annual 
dues. 

Annual members—One dollar per an- 
num 


Institutional members—One dollar per 
annum for each person named in the ap- 
plication for membership. Dues in this 
class shall be the obligation of the cor- 
poration, association or Board of Trus- 
tees making said application. 

Sec. 9. For all persons attending any 
meeting or conference of the association 
there may be a registration fee as fixed 
by the Executive Board. 

ARTICLE III—MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGES 

Sec. 1. All members shall have the 
right to vote. All personal members shall 
have the right to hold office. 


ARTICLE ITV—OFFICIAL ORGAN 
See. 1. The secretary shall transmit 


reports of all meetings of this association 





* Hare System. 





to ILtinois LispraAries, the publication of 
the Illinois State Library. It shall be 
the duty of the secretary to preserve, as 
part of the record of the association, one 
copy of each number of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 
in which such reports appear. 


ARTICLE V—AFFILIATION WITH A. L. A. 


Sec. 1. This association shall become a 
chapter of the A.L.A. provided by the 
By-Laws of that association. 


Sec. 2. Councilors to the A. L.A. shall 
be elected by a mail vote. The election 
shall be conducted by a committee on 
election according to the *Hare system of 
proportional representation. 

Sec. 8. The president of the I.L.A. 
shall have the authority to appoint sub- 
stitutes for the regularly elected council- 
ors when they cannot attend the meetings 
of the A. L. A. Council. 


ARTICLE VI—ENDOWMENT FUND 


Sec. 1. Life membership funds are to 
constitute an endowment fund, the prin- 
cipal of which shall be kept inviolate; the 
annual income from which shall be paid 
to the Treasurer which may be used as 
deemed advisable by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. Endowment Funds shall be in 
the custody of three trustees, one of whom 
shall be elected by the Executive Board 
annually to hold office for three years 
from the date of his election and until 
his successor has been chosen, except that 
the first year after the adoption of this 
section three trustees shall be elected, one 
for one year, one for two years and one 
for three years. 

Sec. 3. The trustees shall have the 
power to hold, invest and re-invest en- 
dowment funds in accordance with such 
powers as may be granted them by the 
Executive Board of the Association. 


Under the Hare system the voter is given but a single vote, but he may 


indicate his preference among the candidates by numbering them all as first choice, second 


choice, and so on to the end. 


The number of votes needed to elect a candidate or the quota 


is ascertained and then in counving the votes a candidate of the first choice is given just 
enough of his votes to fill his quota, the remainder being passed on to candidates not yet 
elected, in the order of the expressed preferences. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


President, Mrs. Emily M. Minter, libra- 
rian, DeKalb Public Library. 

Vice President, (President-elect) Ar- 
nold H. Trotier, catalog librarian, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library. 

Secretary, S. Ambrose 
documents archivist, 
Library. 


Wetherbee, 
Illinois State 


Treasurer, Wayne S. Yenawine, general 
assistant, University of Illinois Library. 
Members-at-large (three-year term)— 
Mrs. V. A. Herr, Sr., trustee, Collinsville 
Public Library; (one-year, to fill Mrs. 
Minter’s unexpired term)—Dorothy Hiatt, 

librarian, Jacksonville Public Library. 

(Signed) KATHARINE L. ARZINGER, 
Chairman. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CHARTER* 


Paragraph 1. The name of such corpor- 
ation is the Illinois Library Association. 

Paragraph 2. The object of the associa- 
tion shall be to promote library service in 
the state of Illinois. 

Paragraph 3. The management of the 
aforesaid association shall be vested in a 
board of nine (9) directors who are to be 
elected from time to time as the by-laws 
of said association shall provide, and who 
shall collectively be known as the Execu- 
tive Board. 


Paragraph 4. The following persons 
are hereby selected as the directors to 
control and manage said corporation for 
the first year of its corporate existence, 
viz: Anderson H. Hopkins, Katharine L. 
Sharp and Anna E. Felt. 

Paragraph 5. The location is in the 
city of Springfield, in the county of San- 
gamon and state of Illinois, and the post 
office address of its business 2ffice is at 
the Illinois State Library in said city of 
Springfield. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARY PLANNING BOARD 


The Library Planning Board looks upon 
its program outlined in the 1938-39 report 
as published in the December, 1939, issue 
of ILLtinois Libraries, as its basic plan 


for the extension and improvement of 
library service in the state of Illinois. 
Hence, this year’s report is designed as 


both, a record of progress and a presenta- 


tion of certain modifications and addi- 
tions to the basic program. 
The Association approved at its con- 


ference a year ago the recommendation 
that the IL.A. prepare and_= support 
another bill for a state-wide public library 
service fund (I1.1).** Accordingly, the 
Planning Board recommends that such a 
bill providing funds for’ establishing 
regional library service and for improv- 
ing existing library service be prepared 


and supported, or, if advisable, that an 
increase in the budget of the Extension 


Service of the State Library for the pur- 
pose of extending regional library service 
be promoted by the Association. Since 
the specific provisions of the proposed 
legislation can in all probability be more 
satisfactorily determined following the 
fall elections, it is recommended that au- 
thority for drafting the necessary legis- 
lation be given to a joint committee com- 
prising the Executive Board, the Legis- 
lative Committee, and the Library 
Planning Board, this joint committee to 
act in consultation with the Illinois State 
Library Advisory Committee. 

The recommendation providing for co- 
operation with the American Library 
Association and other interested agencies 
in efforts to secure the enactment of 
federal legislation for aid to libraries 
(1.2) is broadened by offering coopera- 
tion, in whatever ways may be deemed 
feasible, in supporting federal legislation 
concerning, or of interest to, libraries. 





1940. Original charter, May 19, 1902. 


Im accordance with the recommenda- 
tion that the Executive Board set up an 


annual budget (1.3) the Board adopted 
this year a budget allocating certain 
sums of money to the several sections, 


boards, and committees to be expended 
by them in carrying on their program of 
work. The wisdom of this procedure is 
so generally recognized, it is earnestly 
hoped that future boards will make this 
year’s precedent an established custom. 
In pursuance of another objective of 
the Planning Board (1.4), the Committee 


on Constitution and By-Laws has drawn 
up certain amendments which will 
strengthen the organization of the Asso- 


ciation by reducing the annual turnover 
in the membership of the Executive Board 
and by providing that the vice-president 
be declared president-elect. The realiza- 
tion of this objective will be accomplished 
by the adoption of these amendments. 

The recommendation relating to possi- 
ble legislation necessary for furthering 
regional library service (1.5) has been 
modified to read: That the Legislative 
Committee study the present library laws 
of Illinois for the purpose of formulating, 
in consultation with the Illinois State 
Library Advisory Committee, whatever 
amendments or new acts may be neces- 
sary to enable neighboring counties to 
levy and collect a tax for establishing 
and maintaining regional library service. 

Recognizing that some of the specific 
methods outlined for improving and ex- 
tending public library service (I1.1-5) can 
most effectively be realized through the 
State Library, the Planning Board means 
to work with this agency along the lines 
indicated and pledges its cooperation in 
the future. 

The first of the methods specified (IT.1) 
is broadened to read: By sponsoring an 


* Adopted in conformance with the corporation law, by the Executive Board, October 24, 


** Roman and arabic numerals enclosed in parentheses refer respectively to the sections 


and paragraphs in the 1938/39 report as printed in ILLINOIS LIBRARIEs, v. 21, no. 12 


1939) p. 


70-72. 


(Dec. 
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educational 
of library service beyond present taxing 
units through securing the inclusion of 
this subject in programs of state, regional 
and local library, civic, and other groups. 


campaign for the extension 


Important headway toward achieving 
this goal was made by the inclusion of 
topics relating to regional library service 
in the programs of the regional library 
institutes conducted this spring under the 
auspices of the State Library Extension 
Service. Discussion of these topics 
reached not only the librarians and trus- 
tees in attendance at the institutes, but, 
by means of questionnaires sent to boards 
of trustees, those who were not present 
at these meetings. 

The fourth of the methods specified is 
amended to read: By encouraging library 
boards to seek in plans for extending 
service to rural areas the active partici- 
pation of existing organizations, such as 


Farm Bureaus, Home 3ureaus, the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, the Illi- 
nois Association of School Boards, the 
Community Relations Seminar, Four-H 
Clubs, and the various rural youth 
groups. 

In addition to the five methods out- 


lined (I1.1-5), the Planning Board in- 
tends to support the State Library in the 
furthering of library service by the fol- 
lowing specified means: bookmobiles; 
inter-library loans; courtesy cards for the 
use of non-residents employed in the com- 
munity; cooperative book selection and 
buying; cooperative library exhibits and 
publications, especially book lists; library 
cooperation with high schools and voca- 
tion schools emphasizing training in the 
mechanical trades; promotion of discus- 
sion groups; stimulation of library par- 
ticipation in state-wide reading projects 
by promoting guidance in reading and 
encouraging consultation with readers’ 
advisers at the State Library or any 
public library offering such service. 
The statement of policies to be fol- 
lowed in the event that federal aid to 
libraries becomes an actuality (III.1-5) 
is retained as outlined in the basic plan. 
In accordance with the proposal relat- 
ing to the probiem of library develop- 
ment in the secondary schools of Illinois 
(IV.1), the Planning Board sought and 
obtained the cooperation of the Illinois 
Association of High School Librarians in 
making preliminary studies to this prob- 
lem. It is needless to say that this co- 
operation is greatly appreciated and that 
its continuation is earnestly hoped for. 
Through its School Library Service 
Committee, the Planning Board has been 
collecting background material for the 
proposed conference on the preparation of 
school librarians and teacher-librarians 





(1V.2). Information gathered thus far 
points to the need of further investiga- 
tion and the Planning Board proposes 
that the Association seek the cooperation 
of all interested agencies to the end that 
the conference contemplated may achieve 
results promoting the best interests of 
school libraries. 

Pursuant to the plan for a survey of 
library conditions in elementary and 
secondary schools (VI.3) the School Li- 
brary Service Committee has completed 
questionnaires which it hopes to circu- 
larize to schools through the cooperation 


of the State Department of Public In- 
struction and the High School Visitor’s 
Office. 


The School Library Service Committee 
is preparing a check list of types of Co- 
operation between libraries and schools. 
This is a first step in line with the recom- 
mendation that the State Library through 
its field visitor to school libraries make 
a study of cooperative library service to 
schools in Illinois (IV.4). 

The essential features of the basic plan 
relating especially to adult education 
service, along with certain modifications 
and additions, were incorporated in a 
comprehensive plan for library adult edu- 
cation in Illinois drawn up by the Adult 
Education Committee this spring. This 
statement is presented as part of the 
Adult Education Committee’s report. It 
is the opinion of the Planning Board that 
the principles for the library adult edu- 
cation program submitted in this state- 
ment are most sound and deserve the 
continued attention of the Association. 

Some gains in the program outlined 
have been made in the past year, particu- 
larly through the agency of the State 
Library and its Advisory Committee. 
The panel discussion relating to the Com- 
munity School for adults of the Lincoln 
Library in Springfield, planned by the 
Adult Education Committee for the cur- 
rent conference, is in line with the pro- 
posal to instruct state leaders, librarians 
and trustees in the objectives of the As- 
sociation’s adult education program so as 
to secure their aid and cooperation in 
developing definite plans (V.3 

The section relating to library person- 
nel (VI), although retaining essentially 
the same recommendations, has been re- 
vised as follows: Recognizing the im- 
portance of problems relating to person- 
nel in a broad program of library service, 
the Planning Board recommends: (1) 
An investigation of civil service, merit 
system, and certification schemes for 
library positions and the preparation of a 
statement of the findings of the investiga- 
tion, which would serve as a background 
for future recommendations, (2) A per- 
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sonnel survey for Illinois libraries, (3) 
That the information obtained through 
the personnel survey be used as a basis 
for a scheme of classification and pay 
plans, and (4) That the Personnel Com- 
mittee of the Planning Board act as a 
coordinator of personnel information ob- 
tained by other committees of the Board 
and offer to cooperate with a personnel 
committee which the Illinois Association 
of High School Librarians may appoint. 

The Planning Board is in sympathy 
with the proposed amendment to the IIli- 
nois fair trade law. This amendment 
was prepared in consultation with the 
State Library Advisory Committee and is 
designed to protect libraries against fixed 
limits on discounts on book prices. The 
Board recommends that the Association 
through its Legislative Committee sup- 
port efforts to have this proposed amend- 
ment enacted into law. 

Aware of the challenge to 
representéd by the national emergency 
springing from the current tragic hap- 
penings in Europe and Asia, the Board 
urgently recommends that all librarians 
and library boards in Illinois study the 
ways in their communities in which 
libraries (public, school and college) can 
cooperate in the various phases of the 
national defense program; that they de- 
vise ways of taking action on their find- 
ings; that they keep in touch with the 
opportunities for libraries in the present 
emergency as discovered by library or- 
ganization and individual libraries and 
reported in the A.L.A. Bulletin and other 
professional organs; and that they will 
work in close cooperation with other 
local educational agencies and groups in 
developing means of meeting the educa- 


libraries 


tional needs which are an integral part 
of defense, as for example the intensive 
technical training now under way to pro- 
vide workers for defense industries 
which courses require elementary, ad- 
vanced and research library materials. 
And, above all, the Board trusts that 
libraries will work hard to discharge 
well their responsibility in relation to an 
intensive educational program designed 
to help adults as well as children to ap- 
preciate the values in the American way 
of life to the end that they may fully 
comprehend what it is that they must 
defend. 

The Planning Board recognizes that by 
definition of its purpose it is expected to 
plan with both imagination and realism 
a library program which most effectively 
will meet the library needs of the individ- 
uals, groups and communities which make 
up our state. Action to accomplish its 
plans may sometimes initiate in the Plan- 
ning Board or begin as a result of its ad- 
vice and recommendation. However, the 
chief responsibility for fulfilling these 
plans should and must rest with those 
agencies whose purposes and powers sup- 
port action—the libraries themselves, the 
State Library, the State Library Advisory 
Committee, the Joint Committee for Li- 
brary Action, the Illinois Association of 
High School Librarians, the I. L.A. Ex- 
ecutive Board and other I. L. A. Commit- 
tees, to mention some of the more obvious. 
To all, the Planning Board looks for an 
active interest and wholehearted cooper- 
ation in working toward the goals set 
forth. 

(Signed) ARNoLD H. Trorier, 
Chairman. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEES OF THE LIBRARY PLANNING BOARD 


Adult Education Committee 


The plan of the Adult Education Com- 
mittee for organization of state-wide serv- 
ice was not completed until late in the 
spring and the Committee has practically 
no progress to report of actual carrying 
out of suggestions made. 

In April we received an offer from Miss 
Rogers to include adult education mate- 
rial and reports of library experiments in 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, and of help in draft- 
ing and publicizing the suggested survey 
form. She also called attention to the 
fact that there are six library districts 
legally established in the state and that 
these should be used, that there are al- 
ready two adult education specialists on 
the staff of the State Library, and that 
the I.L. A. Planning Board is a planning 
board only and should work through the 


State Library Advisory Committee. 

The Committee is somewhat bothered 
by the duplication of effort in the Illinois 
Adult Education Association. Two mem- 
bers of the Committee attended their Ur- 
bana meeting, but we haven’t had a meet- 
ing since to discuss this point. 

On the North Shore, an attempt was 
made to have more cooperation in library 
service but it failed because of the atti- 
tude of the trustees of the libraries in- 
volved. This would bear out our feeling 
that the first step in our program should 
be conversion of trustees and librarians. 

The chairman spent the month of Sep- 
tember working on a cooperative county 
project in book selection and book buy- 
ing in southwest Michigan, and hopes it 
may prove fruitful for Illinois. 

(Signed) Atice M. FARQUHAR, 
Chairman. 
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AN ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR ILLINOIS 
(Supplement to Adult Education Committee Report) 


Co-ordination and integration of service 
is the crying need of every modern so- 
cial institution. Especially is this true of 
the American public library on whose 
door-step has been laid an ever-increasing 
demand for adult education. This de 
mand is the library’s great opportunity, 
but it can never be adequately met by 
the individual library. It can be met only 
by cooperative effort on the part of many 
libraries, by thoughtful planning to avoid 
costly duplication and to insure equal 
coverage. To this end, the Adult Educa- 
tion Committee of the Planning Board of 
the Illinois Library Association presents 
the following plan for a state-wide co- 
ordination of library adult education serv- 
ice. It can be initiated and a good part 
of it set in motion without state or fed- 
eral aid. It is recommended, however, 
that preliminary steps be taken as soon 
as possible, to be prepared for such aid 
should it become available. 


Objectives 

1. To increase interest on the part of 
librarians and trustees in the educational 
needs of adults, and to create an aware- 
ness on the part of librarians, trustees 
and community leaders of the ability of 
the library to satisfy these needs. 

2. To insure better, more equally dis- 
tributed and more economically managed 
adult education services through the co- 
operation of the State Library and the 
individual libraries—public, university 
and special, by: 

(a) Utilizing more fully the book sup- 
plies already available by setting up at 
strategic points special collections, and 
providing for greater fluidity in book 
stock between localities. 

(b) Providing itinerant 
tion specialists. 


adult educa- 


Preliminary Steps 

1. Program 

As in many other situations, education 
must begin at home. The most immedi- 
ate task will be the education of the citi- 
zens, librarians and trustees as to the 
objectives of this program. We must re- 
move the overpowering, frightening con- 
notation of the term “adult education” 
and spike the guns of the untenable as- 
sertion that libraries have always done 
adult education. It seems advisable, in 
fact, to avoid the term as much as possi- 
ble, perhaps using instead — “education 
objectives in adult service.” 

There must be education backed by 
facts and figures on the economics of the 
situation. We must show that the con- 


tract system is efficient, that cooperative 
buying will save money for the individ- 
ual libraries, that state-wide or regional 
specialists (readers’ adviser, discussion 
methods and reading materials) hired on 
a cooperative basis, will be economical, 
and that much can be done by cooperat- 
ing with workers in rural service. 

To initiate such a program of education 
we suggest: 

(a) An open letter from the Commit- 
tee embodying the above principles. (b) 
Articles by committee members and oth- 
ers in ILLINOIS LIBRARIES explaining the 
needs and advantages of a state-wide sys- 
tem of adult education. (c) Articles in 
the proposed trustees’ bulletin. (d) Fre- 
quent reporting of successful education 
services for adults as they are developed 
in various local libraries. (It is very im- 
portant that the data for these must be 
kept from the beginning of the experi- 
ment and not written up later from mem- 
ory.) (e) Community and district sur- 
veys of existing and needed educational 
services for adults, and their implications 
for each locality. These should be made 
under the supervision of the Adult Edu- 
cation Committee or the State Library in 
order to be of uniform character. 


2. Administration 

Division of the state into districts made 
up according to similarity of interests, 
ease of communication and similar social 
factors, rather than according to existing 
political divisions. Perhaps the six divi- 
sions * now set up for the State Library 
Advisory Committee would be usable. 

The extension of service outside the tax- 
ing unit and frequent application of the 
library contract law would probably be in- 
volved. There is sufficient data on the 
latter to be able to show library trustees 
what this would mean in dollars and 
cents and in improved service. We recom- 
mend, however, as preferable in long- 
range planning, a change in the library 
law if necessary, to enable counties to 
levy and collect a special tax to be used 
in a regional library area comprising sev- 
eral counties. 

A leader in each district—a layman, 
trustee or librarian, chosen for his knowl- 
edge of and interest in the community, 
and his willingness and ability to do 
volunteer work for the cause of adult edu- 
cation through the library. 

Three specialists in adult education at 
the State Library. These might well be: 
a readers’ adviser to develop education 





* ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, March, 1940, p. 5. 
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services inside the library; a specialist in 
discussion methods and group contacts; 
and a specialist on reading materials for 
adults. 

State-wide supervision of the program 
by a council consisting of the specialists 
at the State Library and the district lead- 
ers. A standing committee on adult edu- 
cation of the I.L.A. would act in an 
advisory capacity to this council and some 
form of liaison membership between the 
Advisory Committee of the State Library 
and this council would be advisable. 


A Long Term Plan 
1. Program 


Promotion of and assistance to special 
projects or experiments in particular 
libraries, or cooperative experiments in 
districts. These will be in the nature 
of demonstrations of types of adult serv- 
ices needed. 


The spreading to other libraries and 
districts of such services demonstrated to 
be valuable, with a view to complete 
coverage of the state with good adult 
education service. 

2. Administration 

An advisory council consisting of the 
lay leaders and specialists of each dis- 
trict would determine administrative 
policy. (The lay leaders will stimulate 
activities and help to publicize them 
when started.) 

Direct supervision would be by a state 
co-ordinator and group of three special- 
ists, with headquarters at Springfield. 
The three subject specialists at the State 
Library may retire after having trained 
like specialists in each district. The dis- 
trict specialists will work under the state 
co-ordinator, supervising activities in 
their own districts. Their salaries might 
be paid by the libraries on a cooperative 
plan or from state or federal funds. They 
will hold semi-annual or quarterly meet- 
ings and, if possible, provide one program 
for the annual state library conference. 
They will also feature adult education at 
the regular spring institute. The duties 


of the specialists will roughly be as 
follows: 
(a) Readers’ Adviser. To promote the 


development of educational services in- 


side the library. He will visit the 
smaller libraries in the district, inter- 
viewing patrons and outlining reading- 
courses for them. He will arrange to 
get the books recommended from the 
state or other libraries in the district. 


He will make reading-lists for forums or 
other groups with the cooperation of the 
group-contact specialist. 


(b) Specialist in Discussion and Group 
Contacts. To make contacts with groups 
in the district and help to supply their 
reading needs. To aid the formation of 
groups where there is some interest in 
a particular type of activity (reading- 
circle, drama reading group, forums, 
community schools, etc.). An important 
phase of his work would be the training 
of lay leaders. To survey the districts 
for adult education opportunities, needs, 
and possibilities and pilot programs ac- 
cordingly. 


(c) Specialist in Reading Materials 
for Adults. To compile minimum read- 
ing essentials for a library adult educa- 
tion program. To work out a cooperative 
book program for the district—building 
up special collections in those districts 
or libraries which might have the great- 
est use for them, and borrowing them for 
special demands in other libraries— 
avofding duplication of expensive books 
rarely used—bringing to the attention of 
librarians of the district new materials 
and services of use to adult education— 
keeping the book collection alive by con- 
stant weeding out of out-moded material. 


Personnel 


Recommend that the state co-ordinator, 
readers’ adviser and specialist in reading 
materials have a college and library 
school degree and some years of practical 
library experience, and that the specialist 
in discussion method and group contacts 
be a person of experience and aptitude 
in this particular field. 


Finance 
Through: 


1. Utilization of the contract law. 
2. Cooperative arrangements between 
libraries. 
3. State or federal aid. 
(The employment, when feasible, 
of lay workers and part-time staff 
will also lessen the expense.) 


Suggestions on finance if federal or state 
aid becomes available: 

1. That some of the money be allo- 
cated for the work of organization 
and the salaries of the organizing 
experts. 

2. That some be divided between the 
districts on a population basis for 
reading materials and services. 

3. That some be set aside for special 
experiments in localities best suited 
for them. 

4. That a bookmobile be provided for 
each district. 
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Responsibility For the Continuance of 
the Plan 


The Adult Education Committee of the 
Planning Board suggests that as soon as 
its specific duties are discharged, a stand- 
ing adult education committee of the 
I.L.A. be set up to carry out the follow- 
ing functions: 

1. To assist in the gradual develop- 
ment of the administrative unit and after 
it is operating, to give suggestions on 
possible programs and policies. 





2. To inaugurate the preliminary pro- 
gram of education as suggested in II-1. 
This might include kits of reprints and 
mimeographed articles on such subjects 
as helps for the readers’ adviser, adult 
education experiments in the _ small 
library, and first books for the reader. 

3. To carry out the suggestions of the 
A.L.A. Adult Education Board as detailed 
in the Wilson Bulletin, March, 1939. 

(Signed) Atrice M. FarquHar, 
Chairman. 





Recommendations of the School Library 
Service Committee 


1. The Committee appreciates the coop- 
eration given during the past year by the 
Illinois Association of High School Li- 
brarians in the work of planning for 
school library development in Illinois and 
invites a continuation of this cooperation 
in the coming year. 
2. The Committee, through its work of 
collecting background material for a con- 
ference on the preparation of school li- 
brarians and teacher-librarians realizes 
the need of further investigation in this 
field, and recommends that the Illinois Li- 
brary Association seek the cooperation of 
interested agencies in continuing efforts 
toward the organization of such a confer- 
ence. 
3. Questionnaires have been completed 
and approved by the Committee with the 
recommendation that application be made 
again to the State Department of Public 
Instruction and to the High School Visi- 
tor’s Office for aid in surveying the li- 
brary conditions in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in the state. 
4. It is recommended that the Commit- 
tee complete the check lists begun last 
year to aid the State Library in studying 
cooperative library service to schools in 
Illinois and that these check lists be of- 
fered for use by the Field Visitors in se- 
curing the information. 
5. This Committee expresses its readi- 
ness to cooperate in adapting library serv- 
ice to meet the present national emer- 
gency. 
(Signed) ELeanor R. Lipsey, 
Chairman. 


Personnel Committee 


The Personnel Committee endorses the 
program relating to personnel as pre- 
sented to the Planning Board in 1939 and 
recommends: 

1. An investigation of civil service, 
merit systems, and certification schemes 
for library positions and the preparation 
of a statement of the findings of the in- 
vestigation, which would serve as a back- 
ground for future recommendations. 


. October, 1939. 


2. A personnel 
libraries. 

3. The information obtained through 
the personnel survey be used as a basis 
for a scheme of classifications and pay 
plans. 

4. That the Personnel Committee of 
the Planning Board act as a coordinator 
of personnel information obtained by 
other committees of the Board and work 
with any personnel committee which the 
Illinois Association of High School Li- 
brarians may appoint. 

The Committee recognizes the fact that 
the above projects will require special 
planning, and we, therefore, recommend 
to the Planning Board that in naming 
the new Personnel Committee they 
choose people who have had experience 
in personnel work, and that adequate 
provision be made in the budget for car- 
rying on the work to be undertaken by 
the Committee. 

The Committee also feels that a mail 
vote for officers of the Illinois Library 
Association would be of advantage in that 
committees could be appointed before the 
annual conference, which would help in 
the much needed speeding up of com- 
mittee work. 

We also suggest that the Planning 
Board request the Board on Salaries, 
Staff, and Tenure of the American Li- 
brary Association provide for a discus- 
sion at the mid-winter meeting of the 
A.L.A. where problems of salaries and 
staff relating to civil service and merit 
systems may be discussed informally. 

(Signed) ALIcE WILLIAMS, 
Chairman. 


survey of Illinois 


Rural Library Service Committee 


The Rural Library Service Committee 
met twice during the year — September 
22, 1939 and September 30, 1940. 

At its first meeting the Committee 
made certain recommendations which 
were embodied in the report of the 
Planning Board for 1938-1939, given at 
the I.L.A. meeting held at Peoria in 
Briefly these recommenda- 
tions were: 
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1. To support a program asking for 
state aid. 

2. To support efforts to gain federal 
aid. 

3. To encourage boards of library trus- 
tees to develop extension service outside 
their taxing units. 

4. To encourage small communities to 
take advantage of the library contract 
law. 

5. To recommend that federal aid, if 
obtained, be administered on the regional 
basis set up by the State Library Act. 

6. To encourage cooperative experi- 
ments by adjacent libraries. 

7. To encourage cooperation with ex- 
isting rural organizations in working for 
library extension. 

8. To ask for needed changes in the 
library law in order to facilitate exten- 
sion work. 

Pursuant to the recommendations of 
the Committee, the Chairman included in 
the topics for discussion at the 1940 
Regional Institutes a number of the items 
listed above, particularly stressing exten- 
sion of service beyond the taxing unit, 
the library contract law, cooperative lend- 
ing between adjacent libraries, and 
regional development which involves co- 
operative work on the part of the libra- 
ries within a region. These discussions 
not only reached the librarians and trus- 
tees in attendance at the institutes, but 
were carried back to library board meet- 
ings in the form of a questionnaire on 
which a report was requested. 


At the meeting on September 30, 1940, 
it was the consensus of opinion that the 
most practical thing the Committee 
could do was to aid in whatever extension 
projects were undertaken by the State 
Library. 

One matter under consideration was the 
regional plan. The Committee discussed 
ways and means whereby it could aid in 
advancing regional library service. It 
was suggested that the Committee be en- 
larged in number so that it would have at 
least one member in it from each of the 
six districts—that person to plan and ar- 
range for talks on regional library service 
to be given before organizations such as 
Rotary, Kiwanis, etc. Packs, or kits of 
material, could be prepared for the in- 
formation of speakers and _ interested 
individuals. 

As to the bookmobile demonstration 
which the State Library is undertaking, 
it was suggested that the Committee 
might meet with the group at the State 
Library who are planning the demonstra- 
tion, offering whatever aid within its 
power. 

A state aid bill came under discussion 
again. The Committee felt that larger 
sums should be asked for, and that the 
working of the bill should be changed in 
such a manner as to bring it into accord 
with the stringent needs of the times, 
showing that libraries can function as 
units in the defense of democracy by the 
distribution of printed material. 

(Signed) CHARLOTTE RYAN, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE CERTIFICATION BOARD 


The following is a brief report of the 
work of the Certification Board during 
the past year. 

At the meeting of the Board held in 
Springfield February 2 and 3, 1940 the 
following library certificates were issued: 
First Grade 
First Grade (Advanced from Second) 24 
Second Grade 
Second Grade (Advanced from Third) 9 





Second Grade Renewals............ 14 
NN I es ark caine ai we 19 
Third Grade Renewals.............- 2 
ET ids cane new ne beqewe 5 

SE nt ee keene eee kaw 127 


This makes a total of about 590 certi- 
ficates of all grades that are now in force. 
Some of course have expired and have 
not been renewed. 

At the February meeting action was 
deferred on about twenty-five applications 
pending further information which in- 
volved further correspondence. In some 
cases action was deferred with the 


thought that after commencement in 
June the applicant would have completed 
the requirements for a certificate and it 
would be perhaps more satisfactory to 
wait until the next meeting of the Board 
before taking action. 


Since the meeting of the Board a num- 
ber of new applications have been re- 
ceived and inquiries concerning the cer- 
tification requirements and the value of 
the scheme as a whole have been re- 
ceived by one or more of the members 
of the Board. It seems clear that one 
effect of this voluntary system of this 
certification is to inform the librarians of 
the state concerning matters relating to 
certification. The word has a much less 


forbidding sound now than in the 
beginning. 
Because of my retiring from active 


service in the University of Illinois Li- 
brary this will be the last report of the 
Certification Board while I am chairman, 
and I cannot close without expressing my 
warm appreciation of the high quality of 
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the work of the board during all of these 
years; and that good work has more than 
once been given at considerable incon- 
venience to the individual members of 
the Board. As chairman I wish also to 





thank the members and officers of the 
Association for their friendly cooperation 
in the work of the Beard. 
(Signed) P. L. WINDsoR, 
Chairman, 


EXHIBITORS 


Edwin Allen Company, Chicago; Amer- 
ican Library Association, Chicago; 
Americana Corporation, Chicago; D. Ap 
pleton-Century Company, New York; 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago; Cax- 
ton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho; Chi- 
cago Public Library, Chicago; Combined 
Book Exhibit, New York; E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York; Follett Book 
Company, Chicago; Gaylord Brothers, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y.; Hehn and Hoth 
Inec., Chicago; Ernest Hertzberg and 
Sons, Chicago; Illinois State Library, 
Springfield; Informative Classroom Pic- 
ture Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Junior Literary Guild, New York; 


Library Bureau, Division of Remington 
Rand, Inc., Chicago; A. C. McClurg and 
Company, Chicago; Macmillan Company, 
Chicago; Manual Arts Press, Peoria; 
National Youth Administration, Spring- 
field; New Method Bindery, Inc., Jack- 
sonville; Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
New York; Quarrie Corporation, Chicago; 
Rand McNally and Company, Chicago; 
C. V. Ritter, Chicago; Stappenbeck and 
Craig, Inc., Bloomington; University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago; Western News 
Company, Chicago; Albert Whitman and 
Company, Chicago; H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York; Work Projects Admin- 
istration, Statewide Library Project. 


REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY ACTION IN ILLINOIS 


The Joint Committee on Library Action 
in Illinois was named at the suggestion 
of A.L.A. President Munn when he pro- 
posed that each state consider moving 
from planning to action by unifying all 
the forces of the state behind one broad 
program based on the State Library plan. 
The first Committee in Illinois included 
a representative from the State Library, 
the Illinois Library Association, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the Illinois Association 
of High School Librarians and the Junior 
Members of the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation. 

A meeting of this Committee was called 
on Thursday, October 24, during the an- 
nual conference of the Illinois Library 
Association and in addition to the mem- 
bers of the committee, the chairman of 
the Planning Board of I.L.A., and the 
chairman of the Advisory Committee of 
the Illinois State Library were asked to 
sit with the Committee. 

The discussion included a presentation 
of the proposals as suggested by the 
American Library Association in outlin- 
ing the work of joint committees, and the 
reports and recommendations received 
from the representatives of the various 
groups attending the meetings: 

1—Strengthen State Library 

ship: 

The legal establishment of the Li- 
brary Advisory Committee “whose duty 
shall be to make recommendations con- 
cerning the policies and management 
of the State Library” was the out- 
standing event in strengthening State 
Library leadership. This committee is 


leader- 





= 


composed of 7 librarians each repre- 
senting one of the 6 regional districts, 
except in District 2 which includes Chi- 
cago where two representatives are ap- 
pointed. This representation on the 
Committee makes it possible to def- 
initely consider all types and sizes of 
communities in planning State Library 
and state-wide library activities. Meet- 
ings are regularly held every 3 months 
with special meetings called when 
necessary. 
2—Providing State leadership 
school library field: 
a—The provision in the budget for 
a field visitor for school libraries 
on the staff of the State Library 
provided a long desired service 
to schools. Similar to the work 
of the field visitor for public li- 
braries, the service to schools is 
advisory and at the request of 
school officials. 
b—The appointment in December 
1939 of a committee to study and 
make recommendations re library 
service to schools was the result 
of participation in the quarterly 
meetings of the Community Re- 
jations Seminar in Illinois. The 
Committee of 17 members rep- 
resents state groups interested in 
and concerned with school and 
library service problems. Quart- 
erly meetings are usually held 
the night before the regular 
meeting of the Community Re- 
lations Seminar. 
To date, this 


in the 


Committee has 
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studied and made reports with 

recommendations to the Seminar, 

the cooperating State Depart- 

ments and other interested groups 

and organizations on the follow- 

ing problems: 

1—The need for stronger bind- 
ings for all books used in 
school libraries. 

2—Ways and means to encourage 
the school folk to build “basic 
collections” in the school li- 
brary and develop the com- 
munity library “as a supple- 
mentary source.” 

3—Books as carriers of disease. 

4—Outline of minimum recom- 
mendations for elementary 
school libraries—these sug- 
gestions formed a basis for 
the proposed changes in the 
library section of the rating 
sheet used by the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

5—The actual amount of money 
spent per year for library 
books for euch school —ele- 
mentary and high school in 
rural and urban communities. 
(This report is not com- 
pleted.) 

6—What constitutes a “good 
rural school library”—a state- 
ment. 

7—Preparation of a manual on 
organization of a rural school 
library 
(In process.) 


c—Questionnaires. 


Several attempts have been made 

to get more complete information 

re school library service in IIli- 

nois by means of questionnaires. 

1—One was distributed to school 
folk thru the Educational 
Press Bulletin, the monthly 
publication of the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

2—An effort was made to have 
the data gathered thru a WPA 
project but unfortunately per- 
sonnel was not available at 
the time. 

3—A return postal form sent out 
by the State Library which 
because of the size was limited 
for questions, has _ brought 
more replies to date than the 
other attempts combined. The 
response has resulted in an 
index of names of persons in 
school library work in the 
state. 


d—tThe acquisition of a state owned 


bookmobile for demonstrations in 
rural areas in counties with stops 
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at all schools not having an ade- 
quate school library or service 
from a public library has focused 
the attention of school folk and 
parents on a possible means of 
library service within their 
means. 

e—Conferences are being held to de- 

velop plans for courses to be 
given at the University of Illinois 
for teacher-librarians with em- 
phasis on the needs and require- 
ments in the rural schools. 
f—At the annual I.L.A. conference 
this year, the School Library 
Section has for the first time a 
definite period on the program. 
3—Furthering the development of uni- 
versity, college and teacher college 
libraries. 

a—At a meeting of the librarians of 

Teacher College librarians held 

in Charleston in September, the 

time was devoted entirely to 

their problems and needs. This 

is one of the first of such meet- 

ings in the state. 
Recommendations: 

It was the unanimous opinion of the 
members of the Joint Committee on Li- 
brary Action that proposal 3. stated 
above should have the following addi- 
tion to the statement, “to include ade- 
quate collections of children’s books for 
practice teachers.” 
4—Broadening the State Library Asso- 

ciation to inelude all groups in- 

terested in libraries, such as school 

librarians, special librarians, library 

trustees, citizen committees, and 

friends of library groups. 
Recommendation: 

It was the unanimous opinion of the 
members of the Joint Committee on Li- 
brary Action that proposal 4 stated 
above should include “Junior Members.” 
a—During this past year the Junior 

Members group has compiled a list 

of librarians and persons engaged 

in library work in the state. This 
list which is available now, is 
the first one compiled and pub- 
lished for this state. 
Simultaneous action along several 
lines, so that each library group will 
be benefited, and all can move for- 
ward together. 
Recommendation: 
a—All groups study and know de- 
tails and possibilities of develop- 
ment of the plan for state as pre- 
sented by the Illinois Library 
Association and Illinois State Li- 
brary as pertaining to: 
1—Legislation. 
2—Regional expansion. 
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3—School library service. 
4—Adult education. 
5—Personnel. 

b—The interest and support of the 
citizenry of the state will have 
to be secured before the planning 
is translated into action. This 
can be done by newspaper pub- 
licity, distribution of circulars, 
and radio programs. 

6—Miscellaneous. 

a—Institute, Washington University. 
Again as in 1939, the Illinois Li- 
brary Association appointed a 
committee to cooperate with the 
Missouri Library Association and 
Washington University in plan- 
ning a three-day Institute for li- 
brarians in Illinois and Missouri 
so they might discuss problems 
pertinent to their work. (For 
the report of this activity see 
page 30. 

b—National Defense. 


1—Illinois State Library book 
collection—So as to have at 
least one copy of the various 
titles recommended in the sev- 
eral recently issued lists on 
the phases of National De- 
fense activities including the 
technical subjects, the  Illi- 
nois State Library has in its 
collection the latest edition of 
these books. 

2—Corporation with Vocational 
Education Board—At this 
time, plans are being dis- 
cussed with the Director of 
the Illinois Vocational Educa- 
tion Board re the acquisition 
of additional copies of techni- 
cal books to service the voca- 
tional classes set up in various 
parts of the state. 

(Signed) HELENE H. ROGERs, 
Chairman. 


THE ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEES FOR 1940-41 


Budget Committee 


Wayne S. Yenawine (chairman), Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, Urbana; Wil- 
liam Baehr, Augustana College, Rock 
Island; Mrs. A. W. Errett, Jr., Kewanee 
Public Library; Vera Goesling, Township 
High School, Centralia; Sue Osmotherly, 
Winnetka Public Library. 

Legislative Committee 


Franklin W. Shilling (chairman), De- 
catur Public Library; S. F. Parson, De- 
Kalb Public Library; Ernest E. East, 
Peoria Journal Transcript, Peoria; Earl 
Browning, Peoria Public Library; Oris 
Hastings, Cairo Public Library; Sherman 
Barnett, Glencoe Public Library; Joseph 
Fleming, Chicago Public Library; Effie 
Lansden, Cairo Public Library; Irving 
Dilliard, Memorial Public Library, Col- 
linsville; Ida F. Wright, Evanston Public 
Library; Harlan Beem, Superintendent 
of Schools, Charleston; Emily Ethell, 
Lyons Township High School, LaGrange; 
Charlotte Ryan, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield; Helene H. Rogers, Illinois 
State Library, Springfield. 

Planning Board 


Arnold Trotier (chairman), University 
of Illinois Library, Urbana (1941); Leon 
Carnovsky, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago (1942); Alice Far- 
quhar, Chicago Public Library (1942); 
Andrew Lemke, Matson Public Library, 
Princeton (1941); Marcia Wheeler, Hins- 
dale Public Library (1942); P. L. Wind- 
sor, Urbana (1941); Eleanor Libbey, 
Township High School, Winnetka (19438); 
Pearl Field; Legler Regional Branch, 


Chicago Public Library (1943); Charlotte 
Ryan, Illinois State Library, Springfield 
(ex-officio). 
Public Relations Committee 
H. Vail Deale (chairman), Withers 
Public Library, Bloomington; Claire Wur- 
dell, Douglas Township Library, Gilman; 


Ralph E. McCoy, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield; Margaret Ely, Berwyn Pub- 
lic Library; Ruth Hughes, Freeport Pub- 


lic Library; Peggy Otis, Moline Public 
Library; Margaret Pittman Baird, Mt. 
Vernon Public Library; Dorothy Sabel, 
Woodlawn Branch, Chicago Public Li- 
brary; Helen Babcock, South Shore 
Branch, Chicago Public Library. 

Membership Committee (incomplete) 

Mary Lois Bull (chairman), Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library, Urbana; Adah 
Whitcomb, Chicago Public Library; 
Agnes Long, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield. 

Delegates to Illinois Women’s Conference 
on Legislation 

Ida F. Wright, Evanston Public Li- 
brary; Helen Babcock, South Shore 
Branch, Chicago Public Library; Sue 
Osmotherly, Winnetka Public Library; 
Mrs. George Tomlinson, Evanston. 

Mrs. Carolyn Brucker, Sterling Public 
Library, will attend DeKalb forum; Sara 
Belle Seiwell, Danville Public Library 
will attend Danville forum. 

Constitution Committee 

Harriet M. Skogh (chairman), Illinois 

State Library, Springfield. 
Nominating Committee 

Nathan Levin (chairman), 

Public Library. 


Chicago 
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THE ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS FOR 1989-40 


President—Nathan R. Levin, Assistant Librarian, Chicago Public Library. 
Vice-President—Elizabeth B. Curry, Librarian, Kewanee Public Library. 
Secretary—S. Ambrose Wetherbee, Document Archivist, Illinois State Library. 
Treasurer—Wayne S. Yenawine, General Assistant, University of Illinois Library. 


Member-at-Large, Executive Committee—Dr. Carleton B. Joeckel, Professor, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago. 


OFFICERS FOR 1940-41 


President—Mrs. Emily Minter, Librarian, DeKalb Public Library. 


Vice-President—Arnold H. Trotier, Head, Cataloging Department, University of Illi- 
nois Library. 


Secretary—S. Ambrose Wetherbee, Document Archivist, Illinois State Library. 
Treasurer—Wayne S. Yenawine, General Assistant, University of Illinois Library. 


Members-at-Large—Dorothy Hiatt, Librarian, Jacksonville Public Library (1941); Dr. 
Carleton B. Joeckel, Professor, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 
(1942); Mrs. V. A. Herr, Sr., Trustee, Collinsville Public Library (1943). 
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